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T K following imperfect Eſſay is the iffae of all my reſearch 
4- during the la(t twenty-one years of my exiftetite, aflifted by 
the oldeſt and molt inteltigerit among the Artiſts of Ireland. 1 
have publiſhed it, to reſeng; as far 'as J am able, the Profeſſors 
of Painting, Sculpture; and Architecture, in our ſiſter kingdorn, 
from oblivion; aud to ſtrengthen the propeplities of the wiſe ad 
powerful/in their habits of protection and encouragement towards 
the Muſes and their retaitiers.” It is an extraordinary truth, that 
neither Leonardo da Vinci, Vaſari, the Abbe num, the A 
de Bon Pelibien, Algorotti, or any other eminent foreign author on 
the Arts, have mentioned Ireland in their performances j and only 
Bam among the recent moderns. _ 0 S 
The Fine Art; have never been cultivated in Ireland, with that , 
ſtrongattention and eheouragement which is neceſfary to pfod ue 
eminem Profefſors + there are two reaſons which may be adduce 
to apologite fot this un fortunate truth; iz, 'the poverty of the 
nation, and the conſequent want of illumination in the genera? 
orders of its inhabitants. Though Ireland has become proverbiat 
for her wit and her bravery, ſhe appears io me to watt that par: 
tion of conſideration and perſeverunee, which is Inconte ibly 
expedient to the furtheratice and completion of ſuch an Object. 
PAturtwo, SculerURE;” and  ArcairectruRe, are "the 
ſpring of Luxury, and the concomitants of refinement; and w 
never known to flouriſly greatly; where Natute was unadulterat 
or Society enfeebled by penury :—tboſe impreſſive and alturin 
ladies nuft be pampeted, or they will ficken, if not periſh.” 
Previous to the commencement of this century, the Polt Arts 
were ſo little known in Ireland, as to elude tutaly reſertch, Ix 
is a theme on which none of their authors treat, Who Rave any 
authority with mankind j-and of which, ' I believe, they Wer 
nearly. wholly ignorant, The likeneſſes or effigies of their Kings 
£14 T>m 125 B | : .- and 
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ard powerful men, which were ſtamped upon the current metal of 


the hour, as pecuniary obligations, or tokens of value, formed 
the chief organ which might lead them to a contemplation or ad» 
miration of the'cffarts bf art. If by vagrant Profeilor ſojourned 
among them at an earlier period, his labours are either forgotten 
or demoliſhed by time. Ihen ideas of carving in ſtone and wood, 
and the branches of chalcography, were antecedent to their know- 
0 of colours 3 ad many rude examples rethain in their cathe- 
drals and ſepulchres, ifluſfrative of holy writ, and commemorating 
their heroes, which muſt have been executed in the earlier ages of 
chriſtianity. ' : "Fe 8 
Te Fine Arts knew not the pleaſure of being embraced wil - 
fingly in Ireland, until the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, was eſtabliſhed. in Dublin; this great and wiſe 
meaſure was principally effected by the Dale of Leinfler, Lord. 
Charlemont, Portarlington, Powerſcourt, and Conyngham ; — 
Mr. Lawuche, Mr. Caldbeck, Mr. Tifdell; Mr. Stexvart; $c,—4ng, 
the noble pride which attaches itſelf to honorable examples is 
Niall commynieative, the liſt of Subſeribers in a ſhort period 
awounted to ſeveral hundreds of the primary characters of the 
nation: et, the encouragement which, even they afforded to the 
Polite Aris, though comparatively. ample, was not ſufficient. 
Ibeir Academy is rather deſtructiye than other iſe; as it annually 
vowits iorth an immenſe pictorial fry, who. fall ſhart of theit ex- 
pected attainmente ; as, commonly ſpeaking, they: are — 
gully imitative, and unqualified claimants upon Fame and Pa- 
tronage their talents are immatuxe, and theis lives geplete with 
diſappointment and ſorrow. Thus, in this particular department 
of theis vaſt undertaking, I think the Society has been more inju- 
tious chan beneficial ; * is not in the diipoſition of à heman 
being to bleſs thoſe who create ay appetite, without haying the 
ability to adminifter {uſtepance., © Bet it is not the Rudoats. of 


every r that can reſort far conſolation or enetgy to au Au- 

Aula 2 Mecenas n Aexonder, the Juſcan Coſmo, Chanles Stuart, 

or the Texth Leo, Yer, let me; recolledt, while I am bringingour 

filter kingdom. to her purgation, that Britain. with more — 
bas leſs ardous of 

portraiture con! 

wuſt be underſiood 


dude 9 ent according and 
nducive do the {+ — ni: obedience thats pave 

e Hlages of endeavour, which lead the Gruggling wingt to. 
mates” 
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mercurial in their ies for the habitudes of pr. thinks 
ing. The impulſe of their fouls is ſuch, a8 « j lead them ta 
the protection of the whole Parnaſſian chor; but the conta gion 
of their manners poiſons that wholeſome principle: Abe ſects of 
their action are traught with the nobleſt qaalities ; bat the iſfue 
from that ſeed is too repeatedly blighted by the elements of cafe 
tom; they have ſome enlightengd and philoſophie men amo 
them, who have done much towards ſuppreſſing the remmants 
barbariſm, which are even now too prevailing ; but their efforts 
are not eſfectual ; hence the good taſte of the eountry is lirwited; 
and not equal to the maintenance of the higher orders of imiſta- 
tive merit: bey are more prompt and brilliant than Englith< 
men; but do not fo repeatedly weigh cauſes with eonſequences ; 
and that man who withes to become exemplary as an artiſt, muſt 
connect his underſtanding with his faney, and affign de each afi 
equal dominion over his time and {abour. | 
No deſeription of people can have a due regard for the Fine 
Arts, who are more enſlaved by the pleaſures ariſing from the 
groſſer ſenſes, than thoſe attaching to fefſection. The intereſts of 
mtemiperance and ſtudy are fo oppoſite, that they ennnbot exit 
together in the ſame mind; or at leaſt in ſuek a degree as to pro- 
duce any advantages to the agent. When we eat or drink more 
than we onght, we are dragged to contrition through the medium 
of anguiſh, and forego, and violate, that dignified calnmefs of the 
ſyſtem, which is only compatible to the nurture of an Honorable 
ambition the ſorceries of Circe, or orgies of Bacehwn, could 
not adminiſter or infuſe efficient inſpiration to inteſſects, de- 
banched by an unhallowed fefvor : ſuch may be negatively con- 
tented with their ignorance of ſupreme merit, but cannot enforee 
the ability to be enviable, or happy, or renowned. x6 
GEORGE MULLINS, a landfeape pajhtery was pupil to 
Mr. James Manning : he married « reſpectable young woman. 
who kept an alehouſe on Temple bar, called the Herſe - oe and 
Magpye; which was the accuſtomed reſort of the theetrieal per- 
formers and other public perſonages. He worked at Mr. 's 
manufactory at Waterford ; and painted ſnuff. boxes and waiters,” 
in itnitation of the Birmingham ware. | 
THOMAS-ROBERTS. was a landſeape painter of conſiderable 
merit; he was the ſon of an architect, and born in Waterford + 
he ſtudied under Mr. George Mullins, hut was improved by Bas. 
This ingenious  gentlemaii acquired his pocket money, When a 
pu il, by painting the black eyes of thoſe perſons who had been 
fin and bruifitg each other in his maſter's tap to]] on the 


pg ug evening. This artift gained worte reputation ag a 
| an ay other Ihm; he — ieutarly 
patroniſed by the Duke of Leinſter and Lord Powerſeourt, whe 
poſſeſs many of his beſt mw Being more inclined to the * 
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ol what is ruinouſiy termed good fellowſhip, than ſuited bis natural 


wers, he brought on a pulmonary complaint, which induced 
im to go to Liſbon, where he died. There was an elegance and 


a gentleneſs in the manners of Mr, Roberts, which muſt: have ill 


agreed with the ſcenes of his probation. I do not believe the 
fituation of any is ſo keenly unpleaſant, as of thoſe who have been 
refined by education and habit, and are compelled, by the iron 
fiſt of neceſſity, to aſſociate with the vulgar. w men, in mean 
fituations, "Sd depreſſion in ſpirit, or diminution of character; 
and conſequently their — is not invaded or wounded:— 
but thoſe who are illuminated, are momentarily tortured, from 
ſources which are not perceptible to the ſenſes, or cognizable to 
the underſtanding of the common herd of human beings. There 
is nothing more certain, than that we narrow our expectations of 
blifs, in proportion as we enlarge the ſphere of our information ! 
In the vulgar haunts of ſociety, each man is labouring'to become 
a greater beaſt than his neighbour; and, to do them juſtice, they 
are, generally conſidered, very ſucceſsful. Politeneſs is a ſpe- 
cics of morality,” which, for the well being of each other, cannot 
be too rigorouſly obſerved. It in ſome degree even irradiates 


religion; and ripens that intimacy into friendſhip, which would 


be prematurely interrupted, if not broken, by the wild and ex- 
centric irruptions of coarſe manners. No man can ſuffer any un- 
warrantable hberty to be taken with his perſon, without feeling, 
in à higher or a leſſer degree, diſguſted ; then why ſhould his 
ſelf· love incline him to imagine, that bis neighbour is more patient 
of inſult than bimſelf ? £ 
Mr. SOTEL ROBERTS, landſcape painter, is younger bro- 
ther to the above gentleman : he was originally articled to Mr. 
tvory, the architect; but, on bis emancipation from the obliga- 
tions of the indentute, he aſſumed his preſent "yes and has 
gained ſome celebrity. He practiſed in London for ſeveral years; 
and is now engaged in making views of the principal cities and 
towns in Ireland. | Me | 
. Miſs ROBERTS, ſiſter to the above artiſts, painted land- 
ſcapes, and ſeyeral ſcenes, for the Theatre at Waterford. 
Mr. THOMAS IVORY, architect, was ſelf. educated: the 


only monument of his ability, is the Hlue- coat Hoſpital on Ox- 


mantown- green, Dublin. He died in Dublin, in 1786. 
Mr. J. DIXON, metzotinto ſcraper, was originally. a filver 
2 in Dublin; he ſtudied at the Dublin Academy; but, 
iſdaining his menial trammels, he went to London, and ſurpri- 
ſed. the a unf world with his exquiſite engraving of Mr. Gar- 
rich in Richard the Third, after Dance. He has married à lady 
3 and the Arts have loſt a primary ornament and pro- 
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Mr. THOMAS BURK E, engraver in metzotinto and chalk, 
was born in Dublin: he was the pupil of Mr. Dixon. . 
tleman is much applauded for the ſoft and beautiful tone his 
rints ; and is ſo much a favourite with Angelica Kauffman, that 
2 ſtipulates,” as frequently as occaſions offer, that he ſhall co 
her pictures. | 2 
| NATHANIEL HONE, R. A. was a native of Ireland, and 
principally formed his own manner, which betrayed neither the 
| — of taſte, or any eminent talent whatever, on the part of 
the artift, He died in don in 1784. 08 
This gentleman ſhould be almoſt excluſively —— as a por- 
trait painter, as he painted but two hiſtorical compoſitions . 
firſt was a ſatire on monkiſh licentiouſneſs ; and the other was the 
exhibition of a pictorial conjuror, diſplaying his eleverneſs in che 
arts of deceiving the fight. This laſt performance was intended 
as an expoſition of the mauœuvring, in reſpect to attitudes, which 
was ſo attributable to Sir Fo/bua Reynolds, ' This vindictive effort” 
was ſent by its parent to the annual exhibition z but was rejected 
by the Academicians with becoming ſcorn, as the ifſue of a little 
mind, and powers of fancy moſt ſcandalouſly directe. 
I never ſaw a portrait of Mr. Hone, that deſerved to live in the 
memory of a judicious obſerver : his colouring was coarſe and 
jnartificial, and his contour undetermined and flovenly : his 
—_— in this way, was his half-length of the late Sir John 
ielding. 12 | | Ry 
In Fg earlier part of Mr. Hone's life, he contrived to make his 
way by becoming an erratic portrait painter. He bought a horſe 
in Smithfield, in the Spring; and, when he had journied 
through the finer part of the year, he diſpoſed of it agam on his 
return to the metropolis, He was — to ride up to the 
beſt inn in a town, and beg to dine with the family. If there 
were any children, he began his operations in flattering the feel- 
ings of the mother, by praiſing the exceeding beauty of Maſter 
or Miſs. ' This eulogy was followed by an enquiry, if their pio- 
tures had been drawn : which, if ſucceeded by a negative, he im- 
mediately diſcloſed his profeffion, and offered his ſervices the 
8 was unpacked, and the operations began; while the 
ad and partial parents hung in rapture over his ſhoulder : the 
lady exclaiming at intervals, Well, I proteſt, that is the very 
model of our Bobby! how charmingly his eyes are done and 
then, huſband,” how natural is the frill round his ſweet neck 
Lord, Sir! I yow you ſhall do me too, and all the-re#,” | Thus 
he made his eſtabliſhment ſecure, and gave general ſatisfaQion, 
by offending truth and ontraging taſte ; making the children a8 
Angels, the mother as a Venus, and the huſband as à well - fed 
Joby in a brown perrivigl el 
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There is an abſurd ſpecies of prejudice vety prevalent amon 
our modern portrait paintets, which ſhould be refifted and — 
pletely overthrown ; it was firſt brought into faſhion by Sir Fabra 
Reynolds, with ſome introductory charms, and has been fince 
rather aped than imitated by ſucceeding artiſts I mean, the vile 
cuſtom of labouring to give an air of dignity to mean perſonages. 
This, it muſt be confefled, may pleaſe the vain worthleſs animal 
thus depicted : but, is it not ferificing general truth to perfonal 
vanity ? —is it not giving a falſe portrait to poſterity ?—1s it not 
an inefficient and vile attempt, to bear falſe witneſs againſt the will 
of Omaipotenee, by doing all wichin the circle of their narrow 
ability, to counteract the adminiſtration of Providence, and give 
the lie direct on canvas to what is, arid what cannot be effentially 
mended, by making thoſe tall who are ſhort, thoſe lively in aſpect 
who are unpleaſing, thoſe graceful who are ludicroufly aukward ; 
and, in ſhort, conſtructing that man as an Antinoxs, and that 
woman as an Hebe, who have been ſo unkindly dealt with by Na- 
Nw as to bave a grovelling ſpirit, incaſed in a frame leſs perfect 
han thoſe forming the common orders of humanity ? 
There is no licenſe in the art to juſtify ſuch meretricious mea - 
ſures. A poet may be licentious in the ramifications and leffer 
inſtraments of his art ; but a portrait painter, like an hiſtorian, 
ſhould be rigorouſly juſt, and ſyſtematically pure : if they are 
defeRive in theſe qualifications, or remiſs in their application, 
they are not equal to the ſerious duties of their ſituation. The 
fancy may be indulged in every province of the art, bur this; and 
in this the imagination muſt ſleep, and totally give way to the 
won and the judgment, acting in a friendly conuection towards 
the eſtabliſhment of a phyſical truth. 
JoHN BUTTS was a native of Cork: he painted figures and 
landſcapes. This author is conſidered as one of the mot bril- 
liant artiſts that Ireland ever brought forth : he was accuſtomed 
to paint the groteſque affemblage uſually vifible in alehonſes, 
upon bits of board; and which 1 in a manner little 
inferior to Towers, He worked for ſeveral ſeaſons as ſcene- 
painter to'Crow-ftreet Theatre, Dublin, when under the manage - 
ment of Mr. Barry. The diſtreſſes of this ingenious man were 
io great, that he was cecafionally compelled to paint ſigus and 
coach pannels, to procure: food and raiment for himſelf and a 
numerous family, | 
- PHILIP HUSBEY,, portrait painter of whole-lengths, in oil, 
was g native of Cork, and began his cateer as a mariner. He 
was ſhip-wrecked five times: be evinced his diſpoſition for the 
Polite Arts, by drawing the figures from the terns of veſſels, It 
was remarked, that he was the moſt ſlovenly painter in Ireland, 
with the neateſt apparatus. He was particularly noticed and pro- 
tected by Lord Chancellor Bowes, His houſe, on every Sunday 
| morning, 
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morning, was the rendezvous of the luna and painters of Dub- 
lin, who there ſat in judgment upan the relative oceurrences of the 
week, He was a botaniſt, floriſt, and mufician. I have paſſed 
many evenings with him in his kitchen; where he has informed 
me by his drfcourſe, and improved me his manners. He 
evinced to the latter period of his being, all that bland fimplicity 
and ſuavity whieh eharacteriſed man, before Envy and Fraud were 
aſſtons. He died at an advanced age, at his houſe in Earl-fireet,. 
Dublin, in +782, lamented by alt who had the felicity to know 
him. He abſtained from ſpeaking of his own works as much as 
{fible : but-egotiſm is the vice of little minds + no man, wha 
— himſelf, will feel inclined to praiſe his agene p. 5 
With regard to the-celebrated artifs of every denomination, 
anecdotes of their infancy are generally relared, to prove their 
very early predilection for the ſciences in which they afterwards 
excelled. This is the cafe particularly with painters and mui - 
cians. Thus Handl loved to ſtrum, and even attempted- to 
conftru& an organ, when a boy ; and Gainſborovwgh®* and Lavw- 
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® THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R. A. was born at Sudbury, in guffolk, 
in 1727, and died in Palt-Malt, on the firft of Auguſt, r788, aged 6r. The 
cauſe of his death was a wen in his neck, which grew internally, and became 
eventually cancerous. His remains were interred at Kew. 

Mr. Gainſborough being born under difadvantageous cireumftances, was 
compelled to refer to Nature for teition and example: he had no profetfiorat 
maſter, and conſequently formed a manner of his «wn; which was probably 
more pure, from his being uncontaminated with a bad manner, which 
flows among painters, like hereditary raſcallity from ſire tg (on, and maſter” 
to diſciple, without end. He quitted Sadbury in his thirteenth 7 and 
came to London; where he entered himſelf as a ſtudent at the ol —_— 
for Befign, in Saint Martia's-lane ; and, under the friendly guidagce 
Mr, Grave/ot, became in ſome degree acquainted with the human figure » but, 
marrying when young, his neceſlities forced him to return to Tpiwich, in 
Suffblk, where he ractifed for feveral years; and then removed to Bath. In 
that emporium of credulity, idlenefs, vice, and pride, he extended his fepus 
tation as a tandſcape painter; and had the terherity to commence 
painter. In 1774 he reviſited the eapitat; under the hope of riwalling vir” 

o/buz Reynoltls, when his powers wers at their zenith. Among e 
gels which he executed, was one of the King, which 1s now depafited'at; 
Buckingham-Honſs; and a more . ee gaudy, il drawn, mawkim 
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renee; in their moſt juvenile days, afforded extraordinary ſpeci - 
men of their powers in the graphic art. Zefanny too, when ve 

young, is ſaid to have exhibited equal delight and ſkill in the 
exerciſe of the 22 Avery. Do theſe inſtances, prove that, as 
the multitude believe, there is ſuch a thing as z»nate genius for 
any particular art or ſcience ? or is it, that the human mind is 
never more diſpoſed towards excellence in one purſyit . than 
another, but as circumſtances happen to produce the predilec- 
tion? and that, when theſe circumſtances do accidentally pre- 


ſent 


I think, if his portraits involved the perifhable'qualities- imputable to thoſe of 
the dead Preſident, that their fading into nothingneſs would not be ſo injurious 
to his memory as their-preſervation, His portraits of ladies were all ſu ver- 
millioned on the cheek, as to look like varniſhed puppets , and not the beau- 
= of Britain, *« whoſe red and white, Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand 
id on. : | 
Thoſe perſons who are denominated as the Maſters of our national ſchools, 
have at leaſt the apparent diffidence, of wr relying upon themſelves; as their 
works generally combine a portion of the manner of preceding painters ;—, 
but, unlackily, that portion is ſo ill ſelected, as to be among the worſt parts 
of the example. Our R. A's poſſeſs ſo little gallantry, as to treat'Na1Tvuzs 
moſt contemptuouſly; - they delineate dos for women, and fates: for meu; 
and their unnatural children have been ſo ill treated by the authors of their 
being, that, like the Cherubim and Seraphim, they u continually ery !. 
Mr. Gainſborazgh valued himſelf upon ſtanding farther from tis, canyaſs, 
when painting, than any other man; and uſed a longer and a, broader pen- 
ul than uſual; and ſometimes the light in his apartment was ſo limited, as 
| rely to. render the images viſible. Yet, after all, of what importance is 
affectation of and ſingularity in manner, if that medium is not productive 
ol excellence * | | | 0 
The variety of ſilly ways, through which our artiſts ſcramble and flounder, 
to ger their deficiency of knowledge and talent, is aſtoniſhing, Some 
to. paint in this light, and, ſome in that light; ſome have it conveyed 
hrough a hole, and ſore a blind of paper, and ſome of linen; in order to 
make the beam of heaven accommodating to their crooked purpoſes. Yet, 
what is the conſequence of all this ridiculous ſubtlety, when their per for- 
mances are brought iato the unſophiſticated luminouſneſs of day? Rubens, 
Titan, and other great maſters in colouring, did not want to fes Nature 
through the medium of a miſt, either real or artificial, to recommend their 
efforts ; they deſigned what they ſaw. clearly, and what every other perſon 
ſaw clearly, who had. an umblemiſhed vifion ; and by ſuch dixect conduct 
beg nothing to apprehend from the ſcrutiny of a ſtrong light; but had their 
e ſtrengthened in proportion as their works were examined. Whoever 
ints to the mind will eventually ſucceed ; and no one muſt; be diſcouraged 
in the purſuit, becauſe he meets with contradictory opinions as to the firſt and 
moſt alluring objects in his. picture; as moſt per ſons, eſpecially the unedu- 
cated, ſee. differently; and to obey the capricious and unſettled humouts of 
each, would be to ſacrifice every thing that is juſt and noble in the art. 
artiſt ſhould calmly hear the opinions of all; but reſerve it for the adoption 
of his future thought, how far he will, or will not, alter his defig2 —and he 
can ſcarcely heſitate tod much, as the firſt ap 5, are, n ſpeakin 
ore vigorous: than thoſe conceived and born, after the imagination and the 
12 had been, forced into action, and generated in obedience te the 
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ſent themſelves, and the early inclination which has been thus 
excited, is cultivated by habit, and leads to excellence, a perſon 
is conſidered as being proved to have been hors for ſuch or ſuch an 
art, by the early tendency which he manifeſted towards it, aud 
his ſubſequent ſucceſs ? : 
WALTER ROBERTSON, miniature painter, is the ſon of 
x jeweller in Dublin, He was conſidered as the firſt profeſſor af. 
his department of the Arts in Ireland, for ſeveral years. 
CHARLES ROBERTSON, miniature painter, is the 
younger brother of the above artiſt ; he gained much celebrity 
for his extreme neatneſs of finiſhing his portraits; and was, in 
conſequence, peculiarly encouraged by the beauties. of the Iriſh 


capital. | 
-RQBERT HUNTER, portrait painter in oils, was born in 
Ulſter 3 tudied principally under Mr. Pope, ſenior, He w 
arranged as the firſt liamer in his nation, until the arrival of 
Mr. Mine from England: whoſe better fortune, more than his 
ſuperior merits, eclipſed his renown, | a 
ROBERT HOME, portrait painter in oils, ſtudied under 
Mrs. A. Lats; is the ſon of an apothecary in London, He 
went to Ireland, under the protection of the late High Chan- 
cellor. Lord Liferd; Dr. Ci ments, the Vice Provoſt of Dublin 
Univerſity; and Mr. N. Japon; where he met with unparal- 
leled ſucceſa. He returned to London in 1789, from whence he, 
failed tothe Eaſt Indies. Nn 
WILLIAM DOUGHTY, portrait painter in oils, is a nat 
of England ; and Rudied under Sir F, Ri, who pubs the 
him ab one of his beſt pupils. He went to Ireland at the fame 
petiod with. Mr. Home ; but did not ſucceed, although highly 
recommended: by his maſter, and poſſeſſing greater ability than 
his, more fortunate rival. He returned to London, exceedipgl 
dGfpirited ; from whence: be took ſhipping for Bengal, but di 
ou! hig paſſage, ., This gentleman ſcraped admirable metzo+ 
unte portraits; among which, thoſe of the Rev. Mr. Mafos and 
Dr. Fuba, were the molt perfect. ets zind 1 . 
MARTIN SHEE, portrait painter in oils, is the ſon of a 
merchant in Dublin: he ſtudied at the Dublin Academy ; and, ag 
J painter, -may. be claſſed as ſelf-taught. He practiſed in cray - 
ons, in his hate city, with much reputation, before he was mas» 
tured inna manhood. He atrived in London in 1789, where ha 
applied bimfelf ex eluſively to oil painting. This gentleman hag 
excited the higheſt ex dass, in all who know him; a0, added 
1 induſtry, he is a — a muſician, and a 


n . | 3 
8 THOMAS 'CHAMBERS, engraver, Studied drawing a 

engraving in Duhlin and in Paris: be worked in London for ſe- 
reral years, and lived in Little Saint Martin's-lane; and 17 


. 
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oceafionally the aſſi ſtant of Mr. Grignion. His principal work was 
the death of Marſhal Turenne. He died in London about the 
year 1792. A few days previous to his demiſe, his landlord im- 
. tuned him for his rent; which, not being able to diſcharge, 

it ſo affected his mind, that he quitted his — the enſuing 


morni ug, and left the- following note upon his table, directed to 
his creditor—* If I ſhonld not return by to-morrow night, I 
«. defire that you will ſell my effects, and pay yourſelf.” Poor 
Chambers did not return; and his body was Hind floating near 
Batterſea a few days poſterior to the notice. 
This ill-ſtarred man executed ſeveral large plates for Mr. 
Alderman Boydell: among which Saint Martin drviding his Cloak ; 
and Drunken Bacchanals, after Michael Angelo Caravagio, are the 
moſt excellent. This artiſt had more freedom of ſtroke in his 
manner than any other Iriſh engraver 3 but he did not draw ſo 
correctly as every one ſhould, who is ſo bold and ſo decided in 
manner; as, in ſuch a ſtile, there are fewer ſubterfuges to con- 
ceal a paucity of neceſſary knowledge. 12700 

I have frequently heard, but never without concern, various 
artiſts make illiberal comments upon the diſpofition. of Mr. 
Boydell, which 1 do not think he deſerves. ' The difference be · 
tween one who patroniſes the polite Arts from the love of exceed- 
ing ingenuity, and him who encourages them from the hope of 
mixing the love of the artiſt with the love of himſelf, is very 
wide. Until Mr. Boydell became a print - merchant, the works of 
our engtavers did not conſtitute a material part of our com- 
merce, nor were their names generally cireulated or known upon 
the Continent ;* and, as it is to his ſagacity, induſtry, and pro- 
tection that ſo many dependants upon the arts are indebted for 
their perſonal comforts, I cannot avoid believing that theircen- 
ſures are too frequently inapplicable, and their contumacy impo- 
Frie, Before the graphic tribes give a loſe to their envenomed 
arguments, I would recommend it to them to confider duly; who 
could ſerve their limited intereſts” better. If Mr. Boydelt fails in 
any of bis magnificent undertakings, it muſt ariſe from the d ef · 
cieney of profeſſional excellence among us, and not ftom the 
want of encoutagement on his part, It is evident, from à review 
of his Shakſpeare gallery, that he is willing to foſter every giſing 
artiſt whoſe ability juſtifies his kindneſs: their ſeveral works are 
equally well arranged; and if the ardour for triumph cantut force 
them to be/capitally meritorious, the failure is imputable to their 
confined faculties, and not to the want of munificence in their em- 
ployer. Extreme irritation ſeems sas the inſeparable accot — 
ment of genius in every province; and, as Envy isednftantly 

my to work upon the toue of that irritability, we ſhould not be 
| big y ſurpriſed when the diſa ppointed murmur, and the compe- 
ers jar in their deſires, ' #1 106 AUST 10: 
* — — PERCY, 
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. PERCY, a native of Ireland, practiſed as a modeller 
of likeneſſes in wax, in Dublin and London. 1 

MICHAEL KANE, a native of Dublin, ſtudied at the Aca- 
demy under Mr, }/, and practiſed miniature painting in Dub - 
lin and London. He was originally a pupil to Mr, Smith, the 
Iriſh ſtatuary. | 

JOSEPH HUTCHINSON, a native of Dublin, ſtudied at the 
Academy : he was educated as a herald painter ; but has recently 
printed liceneſſes in miniature and crayons, in Dublin and Lon- 
don. | 
—— SMITH, a ſtatuary, is a native of Ireland, and reſides 
in . Mecklenburgh-ſtreet, . Dublin. He executed the figure of 
Dr. Zucas, the Iriſh patriot, which is affixed. in the Royal Ex- 
change, Dublin ; and the emblematic figures on the new Cuſtom 
Houle, bes 1 | | 

CAPTAIN POITIER, a native of England, pon, in 
Dublin, as a painter of animals. Mr, Fohnffore, of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, married bis daughter, He was the iatimate friend 
of the unfortunate Mr. Fazderguch. * , 

M. I. QUADAL, a native of Moravia: he practiſed, in 
Dublin as a painter of wild beaſts, in 1779. The Dublin Society 
purchaſed many of his defigns, which are in a ſtile partaking 
of the manner of Sryders and Redinger, for the uſe of the itudents 
of the nation. It is remarked of this gentleman, that he has been 
employed by more ſovereigns, and travelled into more regions, 


than any other artiſt living. 
JONATHAN TROTTER ſtudied in Rome, and practiſed 


portrait painting in oil, in Dublin, He married the daughter of 


Mr. 


Mr. VANDERGUCHT was a painter of middling talents : he had been 
for ſome weeks employed in repairing and varniſhing the pictures at Burling- 
ton Houſe, Chiſwick, for the Duke of Devonſhire. On Tuefday evening, 
about twilight, he left the Duke's houſe, and took a boat to croſs the Thames 
tu his own houſe, which was on the gppoſite ſide the river. In the boat therg 
were, beſides himſelf, two women and a child. 

When the boatman arrived near the oppofite ſhore, he obſerved a barge, 
which was coming with the tide, in a direction that was liable to run foul of 
His vellel. He hailed a boy that was driving the horſe which drew it, and 
deſired be would draw it inwards ; the boy, not underſtanding the di- 
rection, drew it outwards—it ran foul of the boat, and all the paſſengers were 
left in the water. The boatman, finding the fate of his veſſel inevitable, clung 
to the barge, and was taken aboard; one of the women ſunk, but the other 
was ſaved ; the infant, unconſcious of danger, floated upon the water, and 
was taken up. The people on ſhore, who faw the accident, immediately 
ſought for Mr. Fandogucht ; but did not find his body for two hours ; wien 
it appeared that he had, in endeavouring to riſe (for he ſwam very well 
ſtruck his head againſt the bottom of either the boat or the barge, and ſtunne 
himſelf ſo far that he was unable to make any further exertions. By this un- 
Jucky accident, periſhed a very worthy. man, a very tolerable painter, and 
an extreme good judge of pictures. He has left a widow and ten. childi en. 
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Mr. Hunter, portrait painter lady who poſſeſſes great merit 
in the ſame purſuit. | 
© JOHN FOSTER, ſtudied at Paris, and practiſes as a land- 
* — in crayons and black chalk. 
iis FOSTER, his fiſter, ftudied in Dublin, and practiſes 
miniature painting. * | | 

JOHN CULLEN, fon of the box-keeper of Crow-ſtreet 
Theatre, ſtudied under Mr. Hugh Hamilton; and practiſes as a 

rtrait painter in crayons.and miniature. © : 

LUKE SULLIVAN, engraver, and painter in miniature, was 
born in the county of Lonth : he flouriſhed in 1750, and poffefſed 
the friendſhip of Sir Fora Reymlds and Mr. . arth*, » Ne is 
faid to have been the ſon of one of the grooms of the Duke of 
Beaufort. His firſt employment was in the ſtables ; but ſhewing 
ſtrong marks of a genius for drawing, he was placed as an ap- 
8 with Major. He engraved the March to Finchley Common, 

rom Hogarth ; for which he received only one hundred pounds. 
Hogarth drew his portrait in the character of che Angel, in the 
print of Paul before Felix, in the Dutch taſte. Sullivan afterwards 
applied himſelf to miniature painting, and met with great ſuc- 
ceſs : but, being much adicted to women, his woe? nar lay 
among the girls of the town ; and indeed he refided almoſt en- 
firely 

_ ® The following characters of Sir Jy/tua Reynolds and William Hegarth, are 
copied from MSS. by the Rev. Mr. Granger; and were kindly communicated 
pomp by Mr. Richardſon, of York-Houſe, in the Strand. | * 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.—No portrait painter ever poſſeſſed a greater 
fund of invention; all his pictures are varied ig their attitudes and characters. 
He catches the moſt advantageous likeneſs ; and approaches, as near as the 
fidelity of his art will admit, to dea! beauty. His portraits of ladies are ſpme- 
times ſo charming, that we, for a moment, loſe the familiar idea of the woman 
in her elevation to a Muſe, a Grace, or a Goddeſs, His diſcourſes to : 
Prog Academy ſhew how worthy he was to be at the head of it; his lan- 

is as ſimple as juſt ; and as beautifully varied as his outline; and as 

e from coarſeneſs and falſe glare as his cdlvariig ;—he writes Jike a phi. 
loſopher as well as an artiſt. f N 
WILLIAM HOGARTH —There is nothing can be more fimilar, than the 
work of engraving is, to literary compoſition, 1 will illuſtrate this propoſi- 
tion by the works of Mr. Hogarth; who, in my bumble opinion, is the only 
truly original author which this age has produced in England, There, s 
hardly any character of an excellent author, Which Is not juſtly applicable to 
His works. What compoſition—what variety -w Hat ſentiment -u hat fancy, 
anventien, and humour, we diſcover in all his performances ! In every one 
of them an entertaining hiſtory, a natural deſcription of characters, and an 
excellent moral. 1 can read his works over and over—Heuace's characteriſtic 
of excellency in writing“ decies repetita placebir ;” and every time I peruſe 
them, I diſcover new beauties, and feel freſh entertainment. Can 1 tay more 
in commendation of the literary compoſition of a HButier or a Swift There 
35 great authority for this. parallel; as it is borrowed from Lord Gardenſton's 
Tpeech in the deciſion ot the Court of Seflion, in Scotland, upon the queſtiog 
of literary property, "or; INE 
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tirely at taverns and brothels. This courſe df life brought on 3 
decline, of which he died. He was an excellent draftſman, par- 
ticularly in landſcapes. Among other things, we have by Jim, 
The Temptation of Saint Anthoxy, a middle · ſied plate, length» 
ways, from Tenizrs ; and various views of, gardens, landſeapes, 
c. * uTT's Dictionary of Engravers:} » 
EDWARD HODGSON, a native of | Dublin, painted fruit 
and flowers, in water colours, with much addreſs. He died id 
Great Newport-ſtreet, London, in 1 794, aged ſeventy-five years 
This gentleman had the appointment of Freaſurer to the Ailo- 
ciated Artiſts of Great Britain, 1 7955 
——— HUDSON, reſided in Capel-ſtreet, Dublin, about 
the year 1966, He was remarkable for introducing a new f 
ries of ornament, by painting birds and flowers on an embo 
or raiſed paper; which he elde by uſing copper plates, chaced 
with particular figures; in the cavities of which he impreſſed 
moiſtened oper, and coloured them when dry. | 
| ILEY, a miniature painter in water colours: he 
was pupil to Mr. H»d/on : he lived and died in Grafton - ſtreet. 
Dublin, in 2780. A few years previous to his demiſe, he painted 
ſome hiſtorical pieces in oil colours, in which he failed of the 
wired ſucceſs, | a . 
OHN BLOOMFIELD, a miniature painter, pupil to Mr, 
Weſt : he was born in Ship-ſtreet, Dublin. . 
| WEST, the firſt maſter of the Hiſtorical department 
in the national Academy for Defign in Dublin: he was the fon of 
an Alderman of Warerford, and ftudied in Paris under Vanlao 
and Bouher, He principally excelled in his drawings of the 
human figure in chalk and crayons, but could never embody a 
TſubjeR ; Þs eſtabliſhed the firſt Academy for:Defign in br 
in Shaw's-court, Dame-ftreet, Dublin; but the above mentione 
appointment is dependent on an annual election in the Dublin 
-Bociety for Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. This gentle- 
man was ſupetceded for ſeveral years, in conſequence of a men- 
tal jnfirmity, by Mr. Eunis, one of his pupils; but he was. rev 
wmitated afterwards, and died poſſefling the ſituation. This fe- 
cund parent, or rather foſter-father of the Arts in Ireland, had 
no imagination. Whenever he hatched an hiſtorical idea, it was 
by fitting — the age of another. To him, Taſte and Sentiment 
were merely nominal, as the Deity never aſigned to either any 
jafluence over his underſtanding :—he had no idea of any ſcience 
which did not preſent a palpable and general tact: he had no 
difpolition for reſearches z or to develope the conſtituent parts of 
beauty. I have heard the late Mr, Mo/er* mention his academic 
figures in terms of high commendation, / | 
| | Ts TOTO | _ FRANCIS 


# MICHAEL MOSER, R. . was 4 native of Switzetland, and originally 
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© FRANCIS ROBERT WEST, his eldeſt ſon, ſuccgeded his 
er as maſter of the Academy; in which ſtate he rEmains.— 
This gentleman draws the human figure almoſt as correctly as his 
father: he has executed ſeveral hiſtorical ſubjects in chalk and 
I but has a very imperfect knowledge of the harmony of 
colours. 
FREDERICK PLOWMAN,:- was born in Jobn's-lane, Dub - 
lin : he ſtudied in the Academy, and painted portraits in oils, 
ow: and miniature. 
ROBERT HAYLEY was a pupil of the elder W# ; he 
drew cattle, and the human likeneſs, in black and white chalk, in 
a manner entirely his own : he died in Dublin, about the year 
1770. His principal drawings are now in the poſſeſſion of the 

arl of Moira and the Earl of Mornington; and are 2 
for their exquifite ſoftneſs; they look like fine proof prints of 
the moſt capital metzotinto engravings. 

JAMES GWINN, painter and draftſman, was born in the 
county of Kildare. I never could aſcertain that he had any 
maſter: he came to London about the year 1755. The hiſtory 

of the Artiſts, perhaps, furniſhes nothing more excentric than 
the movements of this extraordinary man. In purſuance of: 3 
determination he had made, to retire, as much as poſſible, from 
all mortal communication, he took a lodging at an alehouſe 
called the Three Tuns, in the Broad Sanctuary, Weſtminſter ; 
where be literally ſecluded himſelf from the world, and devoted 
all the time he could ſpare from that avocation on which the 
means of his ſubſiſtence depended, to a ſtudy of the occult 
ſciences. His mathematical apparatus was worth ſeveral hundred 
pounds : he lodged at this cabaret during the laſt coronation; 
when an accident occurred, which rendered him nearly inconſo- 
lable. His hoſt had erected a ſcaffold, for ſpectators, before Mr. 
Ge<vinn's window; when, from the tumult and buftle of the 
| crowd, 
à braꝛier and-copper-ſmith. When young, he travelled to London, and com- 
-menced the proſeſſion of a chacer: in which he eventually jurpaſled every 


competitor. Ile modelled and chaced the great ſeal of England, which yas 
'Nolen/a few years Hnce, and about which Rumour was ſo pleaſant in her 

attacks upon the poverty of the Whigs. A 

At the formation of the Royal Academy, this gentleman was elected an 

- Academician, and made Keeper; a fituation which he filled with hecoming 
addreſs. He was fucceeded, in this department, on his demiſe, by Mr. Car- 
Ant; who was ſucceeded by Mr. Richards, , 

Alt the commencement of this inſtitution, it was uſual, on the diſtribution 

of the prize medals, to carry the drawings and models to Buckingham Houſe, 
for the approval of their Majeſties : but, at the finiſhing of Somerſet-place, 
tlie King and Queen came there. On one of theſe occaſions, the Queen 

viſited Mr. Meſer in his apartment, and made him fit down with her; and 
they diſcourſed, in what he called Jarman, for an hour, This condeſ- 

cenſion on the part of the amiable Queen, was the good old Switzer's theme 
to the laſt day of his exiſtence, and his mode of exultation at thi event was 
-whimfscal in the extreme, . 
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crowd; a bottle was broke, which contained à large old favorite 
viper, which had been the only companion of his ſolitary moments 
for many months, No language was adequate to the declaration 
of his deſpair at that event; he equally-curſt the covetouſneſs jof 
of bis landlord, and the curioſity of the compapy ; for it ſhould, 
be known, that the acclamations, novelty, grandeur, aud pa- 
geantry of that ſuperb. ſcene, had no attraction for him; nor 
would he have ſtirred from his elbow chair, to have beheld-the: 
triumphant entry of the ſon of Philip into Babylon. Tnis odd 
adventure was terminated by a boxing match between a gentle - 
man and himſelf in his | own chamber, as Mr., Guia bad taken, 
ſome. indecent liberty with his opponent's wife up wholſe-pet- 
ticoats he inſi ſted the ſtrayed reptile had taken ſhelter. 15435”, 
Shortly after this diſaſter, his hoſt removed to the Buffalo 
Tavern, Hovaibucy'; and Mr, Gwinn followed him, with all bis: 
undeſcribable moveables, in the night. At this caravanſera the 
Fates had decreed, that his vital thread ſhould. be biſected; but 
the means they uſed were unworthy of the end. They compelled 
the feet of his indiſereet countryman Charles Spooner, the engraver,, 
to wander, when tipſy, into the houſe ; where, the — os. 
ning upon the ingenious recluſe above ſtairs, Spooner engaged, for! 
a we ger of a dozen bottles of wine, to bring him dowu amen 
the company. The mad frolic was attempted; and Spooner had 
contrived, by mimicking the voice of his waſherwoman, to ſeduce 
mim on the outfide of the door; when he inſtantaneouſly ſeize 
him, and endeavoured to deſcend with him on his ſhoulders but, 
a ſcuffle enſued, and both the parties rolled down; when Gevinn 
diſengaged bimſelf; and, ſkudding up to hie den, bolted and, 
lacked himſelf within. In « fortnight after this bold intruſion, 
be was found dead in his apartment; partly, it is ſuppoſed, from 
his deep chagrin at ſuch an inſult. His food was uniformly carried 
by the ſervant, and left at his door; and it has frequently. haps 
pened:that he has not ate during twenty-four hours. He died 
about the year 2506. Some of his drawings were very neat-a 
impefing,, but not true :—he got bis livelihood by deſigns for the 
lids of ſnuff. boxes; which he did for a manufactory at Batterſea, 
under the direction of Sir Stephen Theodore Janſen. ae 
WILLIAM SHERLOC K. engraver, was born in Dublin: he 
ſtudied at Paris, under Le Bas: he was the fon of Sherloct, the 
celebrated prize-fighter, who oppoſed Faddi, the ſtout Hungas 
ian, at 8 Amphitheatre, in Tottenham - Hurt- road, 
before the Duke Cumberland, and many of the nobility. and mo 
Wy who were amateurs of the ſcience; of defence his pring 
cipal work was ſome of the beads, illuſtrative. of Smo/ler's Hiſtory, 
{ Eqgtand. ::. be: flooriſhed io 1762, | BY no 308 
- JAMIES HAGARTHY, 2 andy This. artiſt lived for; 
many: yearss and died at, Hagarthy-hall, Kentiſbotgwnypear Lonk 
7 , 


don, 


(2 ) 
Gon. He occaſionally amuſed himſelf with decorating or illumi- 
mating the ourfides of houſes. He was a great humouriſt, but 


. 


a worthy man. A 
JAMES TURNER, portrait painter ;—this ingenious gen- 
tleman invented a yew colour, called the patent yellow; which 
has been eminently productive to him, and beneficial to ſociety, 
GILES KING, -engraver, a native of England; he refided 
in Dublin; where he engraved views of the Salmon-leap, and the 
Water-fall in the county of Wicklo. | 
PATRICK 'HALPEN, engraver ;—this gentleman was the 
only native engraver in ftroke living in Ireland during my refi- 
dente there; which was from the year 1778 to 1786 : he exe- 
cuted the geometrical elevation of the Parliament-houſe, in 
Dublin; but was principally employed in doing the vignettes and 
frontiſpieces for the bookſelters in the capita}, in their pirated 
editions of Britiſh literature. 27 
ROWLAND OMER, made ſeveral views of buildings in 
 Diiblin and Ireland; which have been engraved by Mazel{ and 
others. my ; v5 t 
W. N. GARDINER, engraver in chalk, was born in Ireland, 
but practiſed in Lobden : he was the pupil of Bernard Reqding ; 
and engaged in the iuſtration of Harding's Shakeſpear, and 8 
Memoirs of Count Grammont: he is now ſtudying theology at 
the Vniverity of Cambridge. Cl „ FEA) 
—— HAYDON, engraver. I cannot aſſert that this artiſt 
ever was in Ireland, although there is much reaſon to believe he 
was he etccuted ſeveral large plates of the coats of arms, irh 
embelliſhments, of all the Iriſh Biſhops. It is rather ex- 
traordimary, but this Artiſt's name has not been regiſtered before, 
222 or any other author. 4 + TOOL BH 2 
— LEWIS; painter of fruit and birds, was Horn ut 
Glonceſter, in 1953 be was apprentieed to a manufacturer 
at Birmingham ; where he caught his crude ideas of painting, 
from the ja panned and ornamented tea-boards, whioh are . — 
tily calculated to attract the eyes of young women and oh dre 
and, let it be recorded to his high praiſe, that he poſſeſſed an 
ingate taſte and love of truth, which propened him to overcome 
ſuck early erroteous taudry habits. From Birmingham he went 
to Dablin, in 15976 ; where, on a failure of encoufa gement, he 
efigiged with Mri Miche Arne, as a vocal performer; and made 
his Aba, in che character of Merlin, in the romance of G, 
at Crow- ſtreet Theatre, Being unequat to the Honterg a 
buſtle of rhe ſtage, be reaſſumed his pencil. At this period he 
Married the daughter of the late Mr. Pinto, the celebrated per- 
former on the violin. in 1787 he went to Holland; and fronv 
thenee” reviſited London; where be practiſed with inconſiderable 
uses, At this point ef time, Fortune began to be- * 
es | a Wit 


( a1 ) 


uh her caprices towards this ſtruggling profeſſor, and im ö 
with he zm able Lord Gardenſone 10 ide Kim. The We 
as, à warm invitation to Scotland 5 where he enjoyed the envi- 
able patronage of that philanthropic nobleman, until the vyeuality 
ad oppreſſion of the times rendered it unfit for ſuch men,to 
exiſt, Poor Lewis was fo affected by the death of his lamented 
ron, that he, pingd. and died in Edinburgh in 1794. Some of 
bie firſt pieces are ſo well imagined, that they will continue to be 
in requeſt, while till lie can awaken admiration.. - 
'——— KIVERLEY, a painter and picture dealer, who 
lived in Ranelagh-road, near Dublin. This extraordinary man 
made a pedeſtrian journey to Rome, about the year 17 5 3 
where he purchaſed a collection of pictures, by the beſt Italian 
maſters, for the Earl of Elev, and other gentlemen, It is pre- 
ſumed, that an exhibition which he made of theſe pictures. in 
William-ſtreet, Dublin, was a principal excitement to the gentry 
df Ireland to become, more generally, the lovers of wirtu. He died 
at his houſe in Ranelagh-road, in 1789: he was a man of Singular 
humour; when he found himſelf ſeized with a mortal diſorder, he 

ſent for two of his particular friends, and told them, A be ba 
enjoyed their company in the heighday and zenith of his life, he 
was determined they ſhould behold him die; which he did with 
the moſt exemplary firmneſs ; treating death as an event of ng + 

conſideration ; and he gave up his ſpirit, hike Nabelais, with Al. 
JAMES WORSDALE, portrait painter in oils, was an, En- 
pliſhman ; he ſtudied under Sir Godfrey Kneller, and, married, his 
relation. In the beginning of his manhood. he went to Ireland ; 
where he met with more ſucceſs as an artiſt than he deſerved ; 
but his polgnant table chat and conviviality begat him many ad- 
mirers, among whom Lord Blayney ſtood the moſt conſpicugus. 
It was his cuſtom, when a portrait was finiſhed, and not paid lor 


* 


to chalk the ſurface over with interſected lines, Which convey! 


the and of the ſubject being in priſon; and this was ex- 


hibited continually · in his painting room, until ſhame. or. pride 
induced the parties concerned to liberate the effigy, by. paying the 
artiſt. I have heard it was him who introduced the practice of 
demanding one half of the general.ſum, at the firſt ſitting, , Hi 

talents as a painter were inconfiderable, He was appointe 

matter- ainter to the Board of Ordnance, through the influence 
of Sir Edward Walpole z who had been accuſed of ja deteſtable 
trime ; but. For/dale diſcovered the conſpiracy againſt. his pa- 
troh's honor; and by great addrefs and inceflant, pains brough 

the delinquents to juſtice. To effect this, he lodged on Satfron- 
will, as a hay- maker, from Munſter; aud in the Mint, Soul 
Wark, as the widow of a recruiting ſerjeant, from Sligo. 15 

He wrote many ſongs, and ſome dramatic pieces; and am 
the reſt, 7%, which has been attributed to Sanne! Foote, He 
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62 
Fed in London, June 13, 1967, and was buried at Saint Paul's, 
Covent Garden. 

FRANCIS WHEATLEY, R. A. For an account of this 
artiſt, «vide Meuorks or TRE ROYAL ACADEMICIANS, p £35. 

CHARLES MACKENZIE, landſcape painter in oils, ſtudied 
under Ar : 

WILLIAM SADLER, hiftorical painter, was the ſon of a pro- 
feſſor of muſic, and, I believe, born in England: be ſtudied ar the 
Dublin Academy, under Mr. Vet, fenior + it was his good for- 
tune to be patroniſed by the eftimable family of Larewehe, who 
are the zealous friends of virtue and merit, whenever they come 
withic theit cognizance. He painted ſome portraits in oil, and 
miniature ; but his more recent works were in eb/aro eſruro, which 
he did for Mr. Sroula an architect. He ſcraped ſeveral merzo- 
tinto prints; the principal of which, was a likeneſs of Mr. Kewd/c, 
* get of Narbonne. He died in Dublin about fix years fince ; 

t his end was as melanchely, as his powers were admirable. 

— — S$PROULE, an architect, built ſeveral houfes for the 
Hohility and gentry. | 
MARK HFTE, minature painter, ftudied at the Dublin 
Wademy: he was origmatly a merchant, in Fleet-ſtreet, Dublin; 
ut, being unfortunate in his commercial connections, commen- 
ced. artiſt ; he practiſed at Cork in 1767. | 

JAMES WILDER, a painter of landſcapes and ſi gures, was 
barn in New-ſtreet, Covent Garden, in 1724. He firſt appeared 
in public at Covent Garden Theatre, in 1749, as a vocal per- 
former, during the management of Mr. Rich, in the ballad farce 
of the Gentleman Gardiner; from which Bickerfaff borrowed his 
opera of Lobt ina Village; and is the only living actor who per- 
formed in the tragedy of Lach Jam Grey which was publicly 
repreſented. in the following year, before the Royal Family, for 
— immediate edification ;—as the fame piece was afterwards 
enacted at Leiceſter Houſe, in Leſceſter - fields, by the young 

ritices and 1 ; and id. which his preſent Majeſty playe 

e part of Dxdley, In the Mn 1751 he removed to Drury-lane 
Theatre, under Mr. Garri. In 1754 he voluntarily ſang, at a 

neert'at the Three Tuns inn, in the Borough, for the benefit of 

ie unſortunate Theadore, king of Cor ſica, then a priſoner in this 
metropolis. . He went to Dublin, in 7 56, to join Mr. Sheridan 
company, at Smock. alley Theatre. This geutle man's ſubſequent 
u& to Mr. Maſſp indt ared him to every lover of the Drama, 


- and admirer of human integrity. He quitted the ſtage, with an 


priate addtefs, written by Mr. yt, of Dublin, Aptil 5 
This veteran of the ſock is now in. London, where he bas 
acquired much reputation as a pickure cleaner: he derived his 
Br. e ot this art from a capital ſource, as he was the pupil of 
r. Pale; who was conifidered'the moſt kilfhl mam ih tht 
* . department 


(239 
t in the world: he had the of what is termed 
The 's eloſet —a ſituation which Mr. 2 now occupies : he hob 


apartments ia Old Somerſet Houſe; and was the fon af t 
Mr. Woltox, mentioned in the laſt edition of De Pil“ Lives a 
the Painters, 
THOMAS WOGAN, miniature painter, ſtudied at the D 
lin Academy, under Mr. F. R. Met: he practiſed both in Uub- 
lin and London, and acquired much reputation in his my 
He died in Dublin, in 1780. 
af er GANDON, architect, is a native of Englaod, 

the il of S William Chambers : he was invited to e 
build the New Cuſtom Houſe : he has fince 1 in that coun- 

11 * raiſed the edifices of the Four Courts of Juftice, Cars 

e bridge, and other ftruQures ; all which arg Executed with 
confiderat e taſte, and ſome magnificence. | 


* Nes GANDON, junior, architect, who acts as an aſbftant 

to 

— WILLIAMS, Le painter in oils, aud engraver, 
e 


was a native of 1 * executed 5 portraits in Ireland; 
and was iv the ifſue ſcene painter to Smock-alley Theatre, ih 
1756, 2 447 bs 3 Mr. Sheridan. 1 
— kene painter: ; he worked 
Mr. Sheridzn at the fame — 
eg! landſ and ſcene painter; worked ; for 
r. Meſep. 


Thani Land verned by 
e aud ſeeye paipter z . Gai 
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tt be he exe ; pa = 
derſgate church, off and man oy pes 1 e + by 25 
N . © 1 


He married the daughter 0 
ee perfect and (cjeptific. that, gerhaps eve? 
ifed in En 
Pw When this SAD in wk lived 1 in Ch Church: 275 * p 
—_ it was his luck] * as Ir has been of 
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( 
bn, having adit of his dan r, Fe bimſelt: pot thoſs, 
harpics or underſtrappers of the law, ycleped bailiffs, ,procured 
dmittance through is neighbour's houſe ; which Mr. w—— 
End wing, ruſhed armed into the garden; and, when the de 
rel was ang on the wall, he pulled him 9 
the leg; and, holding a piſtol, to WR mouth, . literally made 
bim chew and ſwallow the 147 and then olitely led bi ta * 
Areet door, where he admoniſhed him, 4 ind bade him Co 
. ——- TOMS, portrait, payiter in oils; was a-native 25 Tos: 
land. This artiſt painted the drapery for Sir Fe/bua Reynalg;s 
Was conlidered as the moſt perfect auxiliary, in that e a 
of Ae ee that exiſted in his time. He was the ſon of Mr, 
TTL the Nr and practiſed in Ireland about the year 1773. 
RVIS, a painter on glaſs, practiſed originally. 1g 
Pupli ; gt was much indebted or his;chymical knowledge to 
the Tate Dr. Cunningham, of that city. On bi arrival in Hale 
he was employed by Sir. Jeſbua Reynolds 1 WON? br 1 
trate their deſigus on glaſs; and by fuperb wor at Oxford and 
9 275 N his fame. ts." ad ab 
SSIE, a copier of antique 8 commenced. "bis 
profetonae exertions-in Dublin ; and was much improved Bye 
chymical ſuggeſtions orf Dr. Cunninghaip.. "This artiſt is now reli 
HENRY bf ER, Pt i of bi 
miniatur ainter, 1 = Q 1 
hem, in Norfeie 1555 ſtudied 648 92557 . A RES 
enamel ; and went ts "Dublin in 1776 ; where” he painted. t 
raits of the moſt eminent 2nages in that kingdom. _ This 
e is een for be! 1 and e of bis is ihe 


9 


1 a carver in Food, 55 rde in n Nath 
nid by 


aud Burke and Sir h Reynolgs:: —he —.— a COMPA7 
firicw, in bafſo. reli ivo, for *h gold DRE Ray al. 2p; 5 
which he obtained, 1 5 4 was 9 55 Crul ; _ 20 


2 1 5 Ss, for of Mr, Hatten, the * — 
A vader pain rtraits in miniature 
net 18 Dare ted Kg Pore: "commenced hi 


7 Ls 
pYicity, by gppearing on Joy ow-ſtreet Theatre, Dublin; : 


but, 


Fut, Kilic in che eth attempt, he croſſe d che change! to Holy? HS. 
bead. ad, re-invoked, the patronage of St. Lake. 
WILLIAM P ETERS,. R, A, vide, Memoirs of the Royal Ala. 


micansg 
e 8 Ur. ass HAMIETON,” porttait painter . 
crayons,and.oils ; ſtudied drawing node Mr. James Manning. — 
exdtruck- out a manner of his,own, by Henle the crayons, an 
chalk in, his portraits, which produced an happy effect: | he w 
Rome in 1778, aud returned to his native l ſame years - 
af I have 42 ſome whole-lengths by this artiſt; but th 
d not anſwer my, deſire or m expectation; but his "heads are 
ſpirited# and near the 2 e is no ig Dubtio, paintin HE 
neſſes in oils. Mr. H. 1 8 een 2 balljand 405 118 f 
Which has never been equalled by any o Fhis guwerdus brag 
but he did not know myology ſufficiently to connect the 1 75 
e well, . The madern artiſts are too much wedded t 
of plaiſter models: they do not contemplate the 25 
1 2 or nt they ſhop] recolleR, that the immediate 801 
line of the frame and limbs is dependent on the eirèulation of the 
blood and juices 3 and that a limb, 1 hs Advantage of tit 
ulation, becomes . flaccid, and. unband fone Sv that” th 
bs are moſt ſwelled with Tuſtihood, Which are exerciſed 


and, to pourtray all this effect, they muſt ſtudy the beautiful 
yariatians of life; and notdepend, for their 2 


their remembrance of the contour of ſtatues. 
SOLOMON WIELAAMS; 'hiftotical-'and portrait — 
as born in Pablig; Kudie at the Dublin Academy, — in 
Ws Str pd Bologna "he. copied moſt of the pictures by Tm 
y.; he is now.engaged, in London, combining a 
Been Niue the ſubject oi which is the trial of dee 
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MAS MALTON- $39 Foglifhmin, This pentlenian 

oben Fopt an e 54 p. oppolite Beaufort · build , 

and ; be. bas eg an elaborate. treatiſe, on fh ft 

* 0 Fo «poo involves, much inſtruction ; but is, in 

my opi r 8 than is nece le it rather; tends to 
EYY zoray than flowery: 185 Jived, as a pro- 
ON. 


obperk — in in for exe NY Tv 
b HOMAS MALTON: Jun ion, relided HA Dublta wherahd 
& ſeveral rchireetura) drawings, which he performed: with 
Fe EEdfPacy than” Wy of tis er EU Fhis gentlemar: has 
painted ſeveral ſcenes of — for Covert” Garden Theatrs, 
with ſucceſs ; and Ha 140 vi * ata, of the 
princ 2 775 towns in Egk * f 
ARLKS or Was, NOS 1 ths county of 
Meath ; he came to London in 15695 and commedeeg modeller 
of wat, in Berner's-Hreet; which he carried to a greater height 


6165 
of excellence than thay amy other eg. and although it ſhould be 
mn 


arranged as the conſiderable d partment of the fine arts, it 


Ke ta ſurpaſs competition even ** he executed 2 
uperb head for the late Duke of Orleans, and died on the Con- 


. Yaeut. I believe he was under many obligations to Mr. Narrb. 


<ofe®, 
ASHLEY, portrait painter in oils, was a native of 
England ; be fludied in Rome, at the ſame period with gir Peſbue 
Reynolds : he practiſed in Dublin in 17 59- After executing 
ures in Ireland, he returned to and, avd had the 
= ortune to marry Lady Ducki id, w o poſſeſſed an im · 
50 fortune: by died in Pali mall, in the fame houſe which wag 
on y occupied by that emblazoned 'emplric Dr. Grabam : he 
was 2 painter of . uſual order, who challenge the applauſe of 
2 ignoraot, and the charity of the ad : he not the 
* neſs or the induſtry to become gre 
ature, in her wantonneſs, had nc  oulded his proportion tike 
another Antixoss ; but left his underftanding. half-feathered 2 his 
Vanity raiſed à yapour in his mind, which hid him from cx 
courted an eleemoſynary fare, which led him to imagin 
exterior of decorum rendered moral ſentiment uynece 220 1 


Wann W in civil ſociery was compo 


5 n en ;R. A. hare tue lass Sir 88 
The moſt perſect pictures that I have ſeen by Mr, Nbrcbecrs, are thoſe which 
he painted for Mr. Boyd's Gallery: —— are, the Seher 
ing N Princes in rh Thaver, and the Putting 2 In theſs 
there is much to commend ; Tr — not its FM yu | 
it terror in the beholder, which js hatf excited,  independeprt q 28 
when he contemplates the perſonification of ſuch horrible ruffians, —.— 
— e abandoned EEO and awakening|the. wrath of 
Almighty. 
Tbeſello in te ag. af the in eta is 
is ade up of, theſe jarring and diſturbed Hemet, which 
ent 1 the commiſnon of a dred of fupreme guilt ; 
5, eas he yes eu ha | agonized mother w 
omg — approach, | 
. πN Tel! me, ads am recog eres? 


©" Yet deſigns, like n 
pletely ſuited to the del * 
1 of x . — 


9292 — © Fhe night hag, ene 
In ſecret, riding through the aw the comes — En 
4: 4. by the ſmell of glare bonds One RI 
* th Lapland witches, the” ing woe 
= err weir charms“ MN Reben ce rds : e 


” * 
. 5 . : * * — 1 r 
140 . . _—_ * 12514 1a 1 (e. 2 
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c 21 1 

u womet and wine: add, acting up to this * of Bliſs, 
gave his body to Eun broſyne, ac bh ititellects to noted 

46 as oftetratious as the peacock, atid as amerous as the Perfiafi 
Sophi : be would nevet ſtir abroad withour his bag and his fword ; 
1 when the beamies of Terne far to him for their portraits, 
be would affect to neglect the neceffary implements of his art, a 
uſe his naked ſword as a moll-ſtick. Yet, What did all thiis prove, 
but a ſtronget deſite to appeat Nr than wiſe. An honbrable 
ambition is unconnected wirh the views of artbgance ; abd the 
practice of ſuch ordinary pride only argues a diſpoſition iti the 

r to exhibit the weakeft points of our nature! He had a hataini 

and a bath at the top of his houſe, replete with oy enticetneh 
and blandiſument to awaken deſire ; and he thus lived, jocubd an 
tdoughtleſt, until his nerves were unffrung by age; when hi 
1 decayed with his animal powers, and he fighed and 

to etertity ! | | | 

Hercules laid his club at the feet of Iole; Socrates and Arif- 
totle were amorous flaves one to Hermia, the other to Aſpaſia; 
Demoſthenes went trom Athens to Coritith, for ory lod ing 
with the Grecian Lais; Caligula, who gave bit fix t m 
feſterces to repait the walls of Rome, gave ten choufand for the 
furred bordering of his favourite's gown ; Phalaris, the tyrant, 
never refuſed any thing to the ſolicitations of beguty; the crnel 
Dionyfius was kind, gentrous, and gentle ts his alluring Myrta ; 
Antenaricus was fo enamoured with Pincia, that he cleaned hor 
flippers, while ſlie combed his head; Mark Hoy RT 
the dominion of the world for his Cleopatra; and the Fourth 
Henry of France became a Proteus for his tender Gabrielle. Av 
ill theſe inſtances are admitted, what does it prove, But th 
woman was created to etiflave, add man to be enflaved ? and 
— does w_ apologiſe for the ſenſuul Ay, the world deſerves 

an apology. 
| JOHN O*KEFFE, miniature painter: he ſtudied at the Dub. 
lin Academy, and under Mr. Hu«d/on: he quitted the polite arty 
for the ſtage, and performed, what is termed low comedy, with 
facceſs in Dublin and London. It may be needleſs to that 
he is the author of many dramatic 1 | 
i 


 OKERFE, miniature painter, his brother; practiſed in Dub- 


fin and — 7 | 
SIMON VIRPILE, aatuary, an*Evnpliffician ; he win pid 
to Scheemaker : he was invited to Dublin by the Eart of Char 
nt, to model the ornatnetits' for his Marino. | | 
——— SMITH, ſtatuary, pupil to Mr. Vir; he execiited 
tue flatue of Dr. Lucas, the Iriſh patriot, arid which is affixed' its 
ee tranny -pupit to Mt #5 _ 
28. N, ſtatuary, to Mr. He ; lie 
* — COOLEY, 


1 


( $2 3 


— COOLEY, architect, an Englſhwan;- be built the 
Royal Exchange, in Dublin. This pr was a paſſionate 
admirer of Jrigo Jones; and ſtudied bim with ſuch minuteneſa 
and attention, as. to. eſtabliſh, a good taſte in his own mind. I 
ſhall here take occaſion, to abſerve, that the origin of this cele- 
brated artiſt has been much miſrepreſented, The following tra- 
dition is handed down from father to ſon, at Llanrooſt, in North 
Wales; where a ſtone bridge over the river Conway will bear an 
incontrovertible teſtimony to the truth conveyed in ſuch tradition. 
Sir John Wynne, of Gwidir, whoſe daughter married the 
Ne of Ancaſter, and whoſe eſtate is now the property of Sir 
eter Burrell, in right of Lady Willonghby, built a bridge of 
ſeven arches over the river, on which Ynir * was employe 
as a labourer ; and being at work on the bed of the riyer when 
Sir John was on the bridge, he was heard to ſay to his fellow. 
labourers, that the bridge juſt built would molt aſſuredly be 
carried away by the firſt great ſummer flood (which are frequent 
there, in conſequence of thunder-ſtorms in the mountains, which 
bring down hay, corn, and wood); adding, if I had the direction 
of it, I would form a great arch, from that rock to that rock, ayd 
one ſmall arch at both ends, and thereby build a bridge to ſtand 
many hundred years. 8 | | 
As Jones ftated, the bridge was thrown down the following 
ſummer, Sir John then ſent for Jones, and examined him on 
what he had ſaid, and found him perfect in his plan of a bridge, 
which he etched out with chalk on the flag ſtones (for he could 
not read or write), to the great ſyrpriſe of the Baronet, The 
whole. buſineſs of conſtructing a bridge was entruſted to him; 
which was executed in ſuch a maſterly manner, that it remains to 
this day the admiration of the firſt architects; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the great arch is built of rough ſtone, over which timber of 
great magnitude is carried, beholders are often frightened by a 
3 ſhoving againſt the battlement, and making it ſhake under 
em. f Js * 
Sir John ſent Jones to ſchool, and to Italy; where Ynir was 
changed to Inigo, in compliance with the Italians, who could not 
pronounce the word Ynir. l . 
—— EINDON, portrait painter in oils ; this gentleman 
was among the earlieſt of the Iriſh artiſts : he lived in habits ob 
intimacy with Dean Sift, - D.an Deldney,' and Dr. Sheridan; and 
painted their portraits, VRP fo R 
—— — COLLINS, was born at Briſtol ; be was one of the 
maſt perfect miniature painters that ever exiſted iu the realm: he 
was the ſon of a clergyman, apd educated as an attorney; he had 
the honour of having — Humphrey for his pupil. 
— VANDERHAGEN, a native of Holiaad; prag - 
tiled as a painter of landſcape and ſhipping in Dublin, an et 
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towns in Ireland, for ſcveral years: he died in Dublin about the 
year 1760, This was a moſt excentric and remarkable genius 
and, had his induſtry been P to his powers, he might 
have done wonders ;. but he would never work while he had“a 
ſhilling ; and, when pinched by his diſtreſſes, he would retire to 
a public houſe, and paint a — to liquidate his reckoning. 
AMES MANNING, was a native of France ; he was invited 
to Ireland from his native country, to fill the department of orna» 
ment maſter to the National Academy: he prineipally excelled in 
flower painting: he died in Dublin, ia 1779: his pupils were 
Meſſrs. Mullins, Roberts, Barret, F. B. Barraltty. — Barralet, 
Waldron, and Mackenzie, 7 * 
JAMES LATHAM, was a native of Tiperary; he ſtudied at 
Antwerp, and practiſed in Ireland, in 1725: he died in Trinity. 
ſtreet, Dublin, about the year 2757), This gentleman, it is-pro+ 
bable, may be arranged as the father of the polite arts in-Ireland; 
as there is no celebrated production extant, by any native of that 
kingdom, previous to thoſe executed hy this artiſt,” His portraits 
of Mrs. Woffiagton, the actreſs, and Geminianig the compoſer; 
were painted in ſo pure a ſtile, as to procure him the title of the 
Triſh Vandyle. I have Teen his portrait, by bimſelß at the late 
Mr. 2 Huſſey s, of Dublin, which was gxceedingly valued by 
the poſſeſſor: he painted hiſtory, but not with equal ſucceſs. It 
is remarkable that Ireland never produced ſo perfect a portrait 
painter in oils ſince his death. When Latham was im his-proſpe- 
tity, a lady of diſtinction, with coarſe lincaments, ſat to bim fot 
her portrait, which, he drew faithfully; but ſhe was fo diſguſted 
with the per ſormance, that ſhe. abuſed the painter 3 ho imme - 
diately tote it from the frame, and had it nailed on the fobr of 
his hall, as a piece of oil- cloth. The conſequence was, that every 
perſon ho came in, kne the likeneſs ; and the ancedote became 
jo general, that the mortified nymph repented her vain indiſere- 
tion, and offered to uy the picture at any terms; which the 
artiſt peremptorily refuſed ; and was fo ungallant as to have her 
eſſigy trodden under the fret even of his domeſtic s. 
——— WARREN, a native of England, drew landſcapes, 
flowers, and heads in chalk ;. he has 2 in Dublin, as a 
teacher of drawing for many years: he painted occafionally in 
water colours rd pert har «Ao rovgyhtin 
FRANCIS BERENGER, a native of France, kept a prints 
in Geanrge's-ſtreer, .Nublin, for ſeveral years ; and drew 
ſcapes aud taught n f | of Se 
/——, ROSALBA, an ttakgn lady af high eminence in the 
arts, praiſed .crayon painting in Ireland: . ſhe confined” her. 
excriions.to heads and balt-Iengths., Many of ber works are in 
the poſſeſſion of Mr. Hewart and Mr. Hamilton. This lady had 
more delicacy of handling than Mr, F. Coates, but leis 108. 
aud ſpirit. E | VICT 
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VICTOR VISPRE, a native of France, practiſed miniature 

painting in Dublin, in 1782. 

VISPRE, his brother, practiſed in Dublin at the ſame 
period, and painted fruit pieces in oil, on glak. 
Mr. JOSEPH BOOTH, a native of England; he practiſed 
miniature painting in Dublin, in 1771 with great ſucceis this 
is the gentleman, A celebrated for his knowledge of the principles, 

_and powers of mechaniſm: he was the inventor of the Polygraphic 
Art, and the new mills for the conſtruction of woollen drapery. 
J take ſome pride in aſſerting, that I am indebted to this liberal 
Philoſopher, for ſomething more than a communication of know- 


ledge. 

CALVERT, ſtatuary, a native of England; made 
his firſt appearance in 1772, in the character of Jaſſier, at the 
Smock-alley Theatre, under Mo/op ; and was favorably received, 
but in the ſucceeding year, he quitted the intereſt of Melpomcne, 
and ſtudied modelling in wax under Cunningham. i) | 

—— .-  CUNNINGHAM, a modeller of likeneſſes in wax, 
he practiſed in Ireland, about the year 1770. a 
-SLATER, miniature painter, a native of England, 
practiſed in Dublin in 1770. oy | „ 9) 0 
: STORY, 2 painter in miniature, travelled to England, 

and practiſed in Carlfle, Northumberland, and Wales, about 
; the year 1773. | n | 
__ — TUCKER, portrait painter in oils, ſtudjed nuder a 
Mr. Williams, an Engliſhman ;—Mr. Tucker, came from Ireland 
to the north of Erigland, where he had much ſucceſs, 8 
THOMAS NUGENT, engraver, was born at Drogheda, 
ſtudied drawing under Mr. F. R. Ne: this gentleman is now 
practiſing in London. 241 | a 14" 6 
4 SHU TER, flower painter, practices in London. 

— POPE; ſenior, was ſelf-taught, he became early in 

Cz miniature” painter, and rendered himſelf remarkable for 
_ copying the old maſters with addreſs. 3 
. SOMER VILLE-POPE STEVENS. is ſon of the above gen- 
teman, ſtudied under his father, and Mr. Thomas Roberts; he 
prineipally devoted himſelf to the copying of Vernet : this gen- 
fleman was High ſheriff of the County of Dublin, in the admi- 
niſtration of Earl Temple; and may be arranged as an amateur 

of the arts, rather thay a profeſſor :. e 

ALEXANDER POPE, the younger ſon of Mr. Pepe, ſen. 

was born at Cork ; be ſtudied uùpder Mi. F. R ig, aud Mi. 

Hb Douglaſs Hamilton; he prectiſed portrait painting in Cork, 

«Ih ſucceſs, where he occafionally performed dramatic charac- 

rs: he came to London in 1783, and made his appearance at 

Povent Garden Theatre in Oronookts. n 
BARTHOLEMEW STOKER, ſtudied in the Dubſin ping 
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deny, under Mr. F. R. Weft © he was the ſon of an REY 
and worked at that proſeſſion, under Mr. MCreadh, the actor“s 
father of that name: and thus maintained himſelf, during his 
initiation in the arts ;— he practiſed crayon painting in Dublin, 
and its vicinity with great ſucceſs; but died in 1788 of a decline, 
brought on by intenſe ſtudy, 

HORACE HONE, a miniature painter, is the ſon of Natha- 
niet one, was born in Frith Street Soho, London: he was invi- 
ted to practice in Dublin by the Marchione/s of Buckingham, when 
Lady Temple, under whoſe auſpices, he drew the portraits of the 
firſt perſonages of that kingdom. | 

CAMILLUS HONE, painter of portraits in oils; and mi - 
niature; he is the ſecond ſon of Mr. Nathaniel Hone. | 

GEORGE PLACE, miniature painter, ſtudied under Mr. 
F. R. Wit; he is the fon of an eminent Linen draper on Eſſex- 
bridge Dublin: he practiſed in London for ſeveral years, where 
he acquired a conſiderable portion of reputation, and is now in 
Vorkſhire. 

— POWER, a profeſſor of drawing at Cork; the only work 
extant by him is a bold, but imperfe& engraving of  Anthorio, a 
Venetian ſailor, who was robbed of his property, by ſome looſe 
women of the town, while his veſſel lay at Kinſale; which had 
ſuch an effect upon his brain, that he became diſtracted, and died 
in that city about the year 1782. | 

ANDREW MILLER, metzotinto ſcraper, practiſed in Dub- 
lia, in 1740; the only print I ever ſaw by him, is the character 
of Teague in a blanket, from the comedy of the Committer, by Sit 
G. Howard. N 

JOHN BROOKS, metzotinto ſcraper, ke ſtudied under Mr. 
Auurecu Miller; one of his beſt works, is a whole length of the 
late Lord Cheſterfield :;—he was the maſter of M* Ardell. Houſton, 
Purcell and Spoorier :—this ſiugular man, refided many years in the 
principal towns of England, where he evinced a ſpirit of enter- 
prize, not entirely conſonant with the rigorous demands of equi- 
ty his connection with the late Sir Stephen Theodore Janſſen, 
was of a ſimilar tendency. | 

JAMES MACARDELL, engraver in metzotinto; gathered 
the rudiments of his art, from John Brooks; this ingenious ' 
artiſt, came from Dublin to London at an early period of bis life, 
where he acquired the higheſt honor in his profeſſion : I think be 
uſed the ſcraping tool with more boldneſs, decifion and freedom, 
than any'other perſon, ho ever exiſted t his portrait of Captain 
Thomas Coram, is an aſtoniſhing inſtance of his proficiency in 
the art; and will be admired as long, as tafte has any influence | 
in the human mind : —he died in London, June 2, 1765. | 


RICHARD HOUSTON. engraver in metzotints, left Ire- 
lard; when a youth, and ſettled London; where he died Au- 
2 guſt 
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guſt 4, 1775 : the performances of this artiſt, which: were chiefly 
portraits, prove that he poſſeſſed much genius, and ſome truth :— 
conſidering the looſe manner in which he paſſed his life immei ſed, 
and vulgariſed in alerhouſes, and night, cellars, it is amazing that 
his faculties, ſhould, have, remained ſo dong unimpaired: but his 
- licentiouſneſs made him neceſſitous, aud the ſlave of printſellers, 
and others, Who fattened upon the iſſue of his brilliant powers: 
I ſhall here affirm, that if our fiſter- kingdom, had produced 
ſuch great men, in the other branches of the fine arts, as ſhe has, 
in metzotinto engraving ; ſhe might ſay to Italy, I too have been 
the mother of immortal painters. 14 

EDWARD FISHER, an engraver in metzotinto; was origi- 
ginally a hatter ;—he refided for ſeveral years in London and 
lived on the ſouth ſide of Leceiſter-fields,: in the ſame houſe 
where Gardelle murdered Mrs. King : this artiſt copied ſome of 
the beſt compoſitions. of Sir ZFe/hua Reynolds, among which was 
Garrick between the muſes: he had more delicacy and ſoftneſs 
in his ing than M*Ard:ll, but had not ſo much fire and 

eatne1s, 5 * 

JAMES WATSON, engraver in metzotinto, actuated by the 
ſame principle of glory, as his more excellent countryman M*A4r- 
dell, emerged into notice in London, where he ſcraped many por- 
traits after Sir Joſhua Reynolds. He died in London a few years 
fince : he was the father of Miſs Caroline Watſon. | 

It is an extraordinary truth, that the French artiſts could never 
obtain any credit, in this province of the arts, although ſo emi - 
nent in every other ſtage of engraving It has been loudly aſſer- 
ted by Mr. Zveiyn and others, that the art of ſcraping metzotinto 
was invented by Priace Rupert, who certainly executed. ſeveral 
plates in that manner; and might promote its eorpletion, yet I 
do not believe that the diſcovery originated with him; but a 
ſpirit of idolatry towards Princes has too long exiſled among 
mankind, to the ſuppłeſſion of all candor, and the ſubverſion of 
all truth: they are entitled to the advantages of every favorable 
fan but no more. - 15958 | ; 

ICHARD PURCELL, enoraver in metzotinto, ſtudied un- 
der John Brooks in Dublin ;—bis-works are of the ſecondary 
order ; he was a man of licentions manners, which conſequently 
ſuppreſſed his powers of mind He died in London, in a ſtate of 
d. ſlreſs about the year 2765. 

CHARLES SPOONER, was an engraver in metzotinto, this 
wayward man was born in the eounty of Wexford ; he practiſed 
principally in London, and executed many plates for Mr. Sayer, 
the printſeller in Fleet · ſtreet, and Mr. Bowles in St. Paul's- 
church yard. He chiefly pirated from other paints, and did 
them on a ſmaller ſcale. He died in London, December 5, . 
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He was fellow pupil with M.Ardell, and lies buried with him in 
Hampſtead· ehurch yard. | | 

-JEFFERY' HAMET O'NEAL, painter of landſcapes, 
birds, flowers, and {mall converſation pieces; he is a native 
of Ireland, but has lived for many years in London: he defigned ' 
what were termed Japan pieces, for Mr. Smith, the printſeller 
in Cheapſide. | 4 | 

—— VANNOST, ſtatuary, was born in Piccadily London, 
where his father made leaden figures for gardens ; he went to 
Dublin, about the year 1750, where he ſhone in bis profeſſion as 
a luminary: he executed the equeſtrian ſtatues of George the 
ſecond, at Stephen's green, and many ſtatues, and ornaments 
about the caſtle of Dublin. He returned to England about 
1780, from whence he was invited to Ireland again, by the cor- 
poration of Cork, to make a ftatue in metal, of Mr. Lawton, - 
who had been mayor of that city, and to whoſe honor this figure 
was erected, to perpetuate his integrity. He died in Meckley- 
burgh-ſtreet Dublin in 1787. 

— WILSON, hiſtorical and landſcape painter, was a na- 
tive of the north of Ireland, He was remarkable for painting 
_—_ 1 which he copied from prints. | | 

GELICA KAUFFMAN, R. A. the principal work which 
this illuſtrious lady performed in Ireland, are whole length por- 
traits of the Earl of Ely's family, comprehending Lady Ely ; the 
celebrated Miſs Monroe, and Mrs. Richardſon, I have rea ſon 
to believe, that ſhe etched her firſt plate in Dublin ; ſhe did ſeveral 
others on her return to England. Theſe efforts appeared to me, 
to be an imitation of Yaxdyke; who, it muſt be admitted, had more 
force and more finiſhing in his manner. For a more particular 
account of this lady wide Memoirs of the Royal Academicians p. 113. 

——Þ ROACH, miniature painter, practiſed in Dublin, this 
artiſt was ſelf-taught, and like Mr. Shelley, was deaf and dumb. 

CHARLES BYRNE, miniature painter, ſtudied under Mr. 
Roach, and acted officially as his interpreter for ſeveral years. 

—— BROCAS, portrait painter in oils, crayons and mi- 
niature ; he practiſed in various parts of Ireland, and acquired 
more by his induſtry, than his profeſſional talents, 1 

HENRY. BROCAS, his brother, miniature painter and en- 
; goes 2 he executed ſeveral plates for Mr. Allen, the printſeller 
of Dublin. | | | 
"RICHARD HAND, a native of Warwickſhire, he is now 
prattifing in Ireland, as a general artiſt. He paints landſcape, 
and fruit, and copies hiſtorical ſubjects. He has recently learned 
the art of ſtaining glaſs, from Mr. Claykc, an ingenious experi- 
mental chymiſt of Dublin. | 

FRANCIS 'REAGEL, painter of hiſtory and moſaic ; he was 
a native of Germany, but ſtudied moſaic painting in Rome under 
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his father, from whence he was invited to Ireland in 1784, by 
the Earl of Briſtol, Biſhop of Derry, to conſtruct the pavement 
of a temple in his dioceſe; but on the failure of his health, he 
ſuddenly quitted Ireland, and left the work unfiniſhed, for which 
he was to have received on its completion, one thouſand pounds, 
He became acquainted while in Italy, with Mr. 1 N *, which 
muſt equally eternize his glory, aud his happy deſtiny. 
CHARLES JERVAS, a miſerable portrait painter in oils, of 
whom Pope has written ſo many prepoſterous and adulatory lines, 
was a native of Ireland; he was a pupil of Sir God/rey Keller, 
and ſtudied eventually at Rome. He died at his houie in Cleve- 
land-row, London, in 1739. 

JOHN ELLIS, a native of Dublin, was originally appren- 
ticed to a Cabinet maker: he practiſed ſcene painting in Dublin 


and London, and received the premium of the filver pallet, from 
| the 


*-JOHAN ZOFFANII, R. A. hiſtorical and portrait painter, is a native of 
Germany; he was found on the banks of the Weſer, like another Moſes, 
ſwaddled, but half ſtarved. Under whom he originally ſtudied the art of 


painting, or the art of living, is as problematical as his philoſophy ; but be 


illuſtrated the twelve tables at Vienna, in his adoleſcence, and illumined the 
ſixth commandment by introducing a memorable exploit of Frederick. the 
great, He is indubitably one of the flowers of Benjamin, although his name 
may not be enrolled in the ſchedule of Dake's place, and rotwithſtanding 
his apparent back ſlidings from the moſt revered ſtatutes of Iſrael. 

He arrived in England about thirty years ſince, and then lodged in the at- 
tic tenemeat of a Mr. Lyon, a Kind hebrew, who reſided in Shire-lane near 
Temple-bar ; his fortunes were then ſo low, that his cates were more ſcarce 
than fare. The harp of his fathers was hung on a willow in the defert, and 
there was no muſick in his ſoul: his thought introduced miſery, and miſery 
deſperation. At this eventful epoch the heavy clouds which darkened his 
exiſtence, began to paſs away; he ſaw the promited Canaan in a viſion, and 
his nerves were reſtrung by fortitude. By the beneficent offices of his levi- 
tical inmate, he was introduced to Mr, R. Vilon a portrait painter in oils, 
wha inſtantly engaged Mr. Zoffanii to paint his draperies ; it was his good 
hap to be diſcovered in this ſtate by Mr. Garrich, who propoſed to ſit to him 
for a dramatic portrait, which he finiſhed ſo well, as to lay the foundation 
of an enviable fame. He now journied through life on a path of roſes; cele- 


brity was attached to his name, and he enjoyed the honorable remuneration . 


of merit, he implored his gods for manna, and had it. About the year 1780, 
he embarked for Bengal, where he delineated copper tinted Nabobs and 
ſplendid Rajalis; ſaffron ſkinned virginity and European plunderers ; the wolf 
and the Elephant, the Bramin and the Mogul. He returned from the orien- 
tal world with a heavier purſe but a weaker frame, and retired to 'a houſe 
near Kew bridge, where he watched the ebbing and flowing of the Thames, 
and applied his rumination to the viciſfitudes of our being. He never pon- 
ders upon the hill of Gg but he burns and ſweats and ſwoons; he was 
once enthuſiaſtically amorous ; the object was a young Egyptian from Nor- 
wood, whom he believed to involve in her proportions the beauties of Pha- 


roah's danghter. 
When he ſojourned and flouriſhed in Indoſtan, the fun darted a beam of 


matchleſs luſtre upon his dwelling, and Dian thrice deſcended from her 
orbit, to taſte him while he flumbered, believing him the prototype — 
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the Dublin Society, for a drawing in body colours which involved 


the moſt intricate and Uilheult 1pecimen of a thorough know» 
ledge of perſpeive.  - a 
JOHN LATHAM, drawing maſter, is a native of Namptwich 
in Cheſhire : he went to Ireland when young, as the aſſiſtaut to 
a ſilk manufacturer; but his reſtleſs geniusimpelling him to become 
an artiſt, he braved the inconveniences reſulting from a neu ſtu- 
dy, and pur ſued his wiſhes. He now practices in London, as a 
ttern drawer for the female nobility, with eminent ſucceſs, 
* THOMAS MILTON, a native of England; practiſed in Dub- 
lin as an engraver of fmall views, principally conſiſting of Noble- 
men's and Gentlemen's ſeats in Ireland; and which are executed 
with more delicacy and preciſion, than taſte or truth: they were 
publiſhed in numbers, and as they conveyed. an indirect compli- 


ment to patricia vanity, were conſequently much encouraged. 
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loſt Endymion; He kept his Zanana like another Solomon, but it was 
chaſtened by the ſevereſt delicacy; the ladies darned his linen, While the 
eunuchs read an homily He was oftener in his mana than his palanguin; he 
had twelve brrcarrahs running before him, proclaiming his academic honors; 
he fumigated gracefully with his ſnale, while the booter badaar kept pace with 
Ins bearers, | He had a band of, Abifliaian nymphs to. dance before his ra- 
viſhed viſion, while he drank a. bumper to Venus and her dominion, in his 
honha piala / beſtriding the vertebræ of his Nate elephant, he ſought the tyger 
in the nayel of the foreſt; and transfixed the ſavage with a mien as elegant 
us Phiczhus, when ſhe ſmote the Pythian ſerpent. 

Mis kabwledge"of theology is'fo perfect, that he undertook to write anno- 
tations upon the chromiicle of Father Feome in a public diſputation at Pa- 
da, he upheld the honor of St. Luke above the other evangeliſts, and chal- 
lepged an Empirie at Liepſig, for calling the worthy apoſtle a hiouſe painter. 
He touched the cheeks of the lady of Loretto with his beſt carmine grami, 
and in doing homage to the holy father, he was not ſatisfied with Kiſfing 
His great toe, but ſucked it with ſuch zeal, as moiſtened the radix of an in- 
veterate corn "= ety Ti f * 

During tbe equipoiſe of a profound thought, he made an admirable draw- 
ing of a contention between the houſes of 1% and Lancaſter, atid pleaſed the 
pondering part of mankind exceedingly, by introducing an Ideot in the fore- 
ground.making a ved of the oppoſite roſes. jog. rote 

Ai combined. portraits of the Royal Academicians, is a picture ſo fimilar 
$0 all his beſt efforts, that it may be offered as an inſtance of his manner ant abji- 
lity, |; The, characters are well preſerved, but the, outlige is too coarſe; and 
the colouring wants harmony; I ſhall conſolidate any farther critique in this 
declaration, that I believe he cannot paint with common eſtimatlon, in the 
; of a model. | | pI 
How damestable it is that ſuch a floundering wight ſhould ſully his Honor in 
the evening of his days; but even Socrates acknowledged a temporary imbe- 
cuny the virtuous artiſt ſlept in November, charged with repletion and in- 
digeſtion, and imagined. in his dormitory, that be ſaw a 8 defbuling 
the threſhold of the millenium, and ſcratching his buttocks with the regal. 
The amiable painter's anatomy ſhook with horror at the ideal ſpeCtatle j— 
he raved about liberty and licentiouſneſs ; her immunities, add her madffeſs, 
Buatil nis fancy overtbrey his diſcretion; and in the moments of his _ 
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GEORGE BARRET, R. A. landſcape painter, was born in 
that part of the city of Dublin called the Liberty. It ſhould be 
noted to the honor of this gentleman, that he was ſelf- taught. 
Mr. Barret, like the late Hugh Kelly, was apprenticed to a Stay 
maker, When he arrived 22 64 he was ſo unprotected and 
miſerable, that he was compelled to grind colours for a liveli- 


' hood? he began his career as an artiſt, by colouring ſmall prints 


for the printſellers, and having thus tried his ground, he ven- 
tured to copy nature, and then progreflively arrived to that 
Height in his art, which if it cannot be denominated excellence, 


moſt aſſuredly approximated to that ſublime point. He died at 


Paddington in 1787. Pr; | | 

His pictures involve much genius, yet he rather contemplated 
and touched nature, than depicted ber beauties thoroughly: his 
works comprehending a. ſomething between ſketches, and ſcene 
painting; but they were not ſufficiently harmonized, or in due 
tone ;—every thing appeared too cold that came from his pencil, 
whether painting in oil or water colours; yet I think that his 
drawings were more perfect than his oil paintings. In the lefſer- 
accompaniments of his views he, was not ſufficiently correct. 
In ſmall landſcapes it is neceſſary to be minute in the aſſemblage 
of herbage, yet that attention to minuteneſs, muſt be ſo ordered, 
as to preſerve a ſeeming breadth in the 3 effect upon the 
eye, where the viſion may repoſe and be ſatisfſet. 

Mr. Barret, like the N of his fraternity, was more anxious 
about the properties of his colours, than their application. The 
Jate Prefident partook of the ſame degree of lunacy, yet to what 
effeual purpoſe did his unrequited reſearches tend“? There 
is no colour unequal to the required purpoſes of a ſufficient ar- 
tiſt, but white, and that is of a bad and deceiving property: fs 
| - | % * 4 4 24a wane 

or his anti embodied a, of Pariſſam plundering” the Vg 

—— /—and this my = Was exhibjced wick as pride of a — 
Jacrifice to Prejudice . 5 

Every candid obſerver maſt conſider this foul production as one of 
thoſe irregular tributes to the malice and folly of the moment, which every 
mean man is eager to pay to thoſe who have purpoſes to anſwer, which are 
not very conſonant with truth, humanity, or joftice. Of all the pieces I have 
ſeen from the pencil. of Mr, Zoffanii, this is the moſt -unlike himſelf; he 
evidently labours to tread in the ſteps of Mr. Hogarth, but is truly unſueceſs- 
ful. This ſavage aſſemblage of monſters are denied the poſſeſſion of human 
lineaments by this indignant German. It is but too certain" that the mobs of 
Paris committed atrocities at which a generous nature will ſhudder; yet [ 
do not think. that the cauſe of morality will be much ſtrengthened by making 
the perpetrators of a crime ſingularly deformed and repulfively hdeous : the 
offending ſpeRtacle can only be reviewed with pleaftire by a blackguard or 
an aſſaſſin. f f | 2-108 4 at 
some years ago, the late Sir Walter Blackett my his picture very finely 
painted by Sir Joſhya Reynolds, for which ue paid. the fum of 300 gui- 
neas. Tlie picture was hung up in the family 


ſeat near Neweaſtle, but had 
been 
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white uſed by the beſt Venetian painters, ſuch as Pau! Yerong/ty 
and Tian, was aſſutedly af a better quality; yet I do not believe 
the chymical ſecret which produced it, is now extant ; and I am 
dutboriſed in this ſyppolition by a letter written by Terran, in 
which he laments the death of the chymiſt who prepared his avbiteg 
with as much force of expreflive lamentation, as if it was his fa» 
vourite miſtreſs. | ery «oF 
'——£—— BARRET, junior, brother to the above gentleman, is 
lxewiſe a landſcape painter : this gentleman is too imitative of the 
manner of his * he ſucceeded his brother in the appoint- 
ment of hanſe painter to Chelſea Hoſpital. 
"BILLING, portrait painter in oils, flouriſhed in Dublin, 
about the year ©1760: he had been improved in London by 
nnn | t 
| FE ſeveral etchings after Salvator Roſa, by Mr. Gonpy; 
who was a fan painter, and refided in King-ſtreet, Covent- 
garden. I think it neceffary to obſerve, that Mr. Goupy was the. 
rſon who" taught his Majeſty, when a prince, the elements of 
draw ing; and,” as it is the characteriſtic of the king never to for- 
get any, perſon whom he has known, I ſhall relate an anecdote. 
which does him honor. After an intervention of fifteen years, 
the King, as he was driven through Kenfington, ſaw his; old 
maſter Goupy ſeized by two ill - look ing ruſſians; aud, immediately 
r6c6gniling hiv tator, he ſtopped the carriage, and called Goupy,, 
to the window, when the following dialogue took place: 
« Gonpy,” faid the king, ** what is the reaſon you have hot called 
upon me lately? # could not think of preſumiug ſo far, as to 
* trouble 


peen a very ſhort time there; before the ſemales of the family were terrified ? 
with a ſudden alteration iu the viſage and even the drefs of this adtnired pors © 
trait. The tints which gave life and expreſſion to the features, 'and even the 
colouritig of the drapery, diſappeared, and reduced tlie picture to a natural 
but elegant aud maſterly butline. Nothing leſs than death was ſoreboded 
from this extraordinary phenomenon. Sir Walter being in London, an ex- 
preis was immediately diſpatched, with whom he returned in perfect health, 
ta the great joy of: his family and friends. os 
Mr. JAMES:STUART; commonly called Athenian Stuart, was ofiginally | 
a pupil to Mr. Geb when he was on the continent, he made a pedeſtrian 
tour fror Paris — and, on his arrival; reſolved to put himſelf under 
the tuition of Punpei Hurt; to amend his taſte; who was at that period 
conſidered as the beſt painter in Italy. Ott his firſt. interview; Mr. S hund 
Battoni painting Alexander the Great, exerciſing his horſe Bucephalus, in the 
preſence of his father Philip, on a marble pavement ; which tniſappropria- 
tian oł place fo diſguſtedd Mr. Suit, that he detlined enliſting under his pro- 
fettional banners. Yet, notwithftanding this falſe combination of circum- 
Rances, it mould be remarked, that Barrori was the laſt of the Italian ſchool; 
who merited even common approbation as a painter. Mr. Swart went from 
Rome o Athens with Mr, Ricet.; and there drew and meaſured the rem 
nants oi Greek Art, | L | 


F 
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trouble your .majeſly with my viſits.” 4% Poh, poh, pob, man, 
call to- morrow: but, Goupy, what are thoſe men yonder ?” 
* 'Why, to tell your | Majeſty. the truth, they. are bailiffs, who 
have arreſted me; and only ſtand aloof now, out, of reſpect to 
your majeſty.” + What is the ſum, Goxpy ?” ** Eighty pounds, 
Rre.“ “ Well, well, I can't mterfere with the courſe of the law: 
but, dye” hear, ſend to Ramus as ſoon as you can, and he ſhall 
ſettle the buſineſs,” Atter this friendly colloquy, the ſovereign 
proceeded to court, and poor Gowpy to the ſpunging houſe ; from 
whence he ſent to Mr. Ramus, as defired ; when the debt was 
inſtantly diſcharged ; and the - grateful Goupy waited upon his 
regal bene factor, who ſettled on bim an annuity to ſhield him, in 
the evening of h's days, from any ſimilar embarraſſment. 

—— ENNIS, bifforical painter, learned the rudiments of 
his art under the elder #7#; he was ſent to Italy by Mr. Neville 
Jones, about the year 1754. He painted in the academy, and 
ttudied in the Vatican, at the fame period with Sir 7% Ry- 
nolan. On his return to Dublin, he painted hiſtory and portrait. 
One of his beſt efforts was the decoration of the ceilipgs of his 
patron's houſe, near the Rotunda. Mr. Tanin, as a painter, was 
delicate, but not juſt: he rather aimed at nicety than truth; bis 
colouring was of a tender tone; and he, in conſequence, under- 
tinted his ſubjects. | | 

Our artiſts, when in Rome“, are notorious for their freedom 


of agency, and too eagerly and repeatedly engage in frolics, 


which are not compatible with the demands of renown : the. 
tumultuous purſuits of life ſhake the ſerenity of the mind, and 
1 0 git diſorganize 
* When WRIGHT, of Derby, was at Rome, he painted that very fine 
figure - The ive, from Sterne (wich bas ſinde been engraved for Meſſrs, 
Boydell), and conſigned the picture to a friend in London; who, having 
advice of its being landed and at the Cuſtom- houſe, preſented a petition to the 
Board, ſtating, that it was a portrait painted by an Engliſh artiſt, and praying 
that it might be dehvered duty-free. In anſwer to this, he received an order ' 
to attend on a given day, and was brouglit before their Honors. The picture 
was produced, aud the firſt queſtion aiked was, Of whom is it the por- 
trait? The gentleman replied with truth, it was the pottrait of a Roman 
(fer it was copied from a Roman Beggar) ; and the Board feemed inclined to 
let it paſs—dut an old gentleman, who had been long a Commitiioner, made a ' 
ſheewd Objection, and remarked, that “this was ſuch a portrait as he had 
never before ſeen in his liſe, and taken in a manner that he did not believe 
either Roman, Greek, Turk, Jew, or Inſidel, would conſent to fit. © If,” 
added he, any geatiemay at this Honorable Board choſe to have his picture 
drawn, would not he put on a clean ſhirt, and have his wig freſh powdered, 
and be clean ſhaved ?=anſwer me that To be fare he would.“ Now, 
here jt is pretended, that this fellow ſat for his: portrait, who had hardly 2 
rag to cover bis nakedneſs, G, if he could have afforded to have paid 
for painting his picture, he could have aftorded to buy bimſelf a pair of 
bree hes! _He ended by moving, That the duty might be paid 3 aud the © 
duty was paid accordingly. 2» 7 


F; 7 
diſorganize the ſeeds of ſtudy: we cannot be licentious and im- 
proving in the fame inſtant. When Mr. Benjamin Weſt was in 
Rome, he lodged oppoſite the Iriſh college; where he obſerved 
the holy fathers ſtumble and reel continually in going in and out. 
As this excited Mr. M's curioſity very highly, he enquired of 
his landlady the reaſon: “ Ah, good Signior,” quoth ſhe, ** it 
is the /alling Aegi; and it is very ſurprifing, Signior, that God 
Almighty has rroubled all the gentlemen of that nation with the 
ſame diſorder !”” 
JAMES CHAPMAN, landſcape painter, picture cleaner, 
and auctioneer, was a native of England : he Ladiad under a 
Dutch painter, who refided in Long-acre : his chief efforts were 
copies from Canalerti's views of Venice, While in Dublin he 
ainted a view of Stephen's-green, In the decay of his life, he 
ame an auctioneer : he died in Dublin in 1792. | 
HENRY TRESHAM, A. hiſtorical painter, was born in 
High-ſtreet, Dublin: he ſtudied under the elder V and Mr. 
Ennis, He was ſent to Italy by Sir Clitton Wintr:ngham, where 
he ſtudied ſeveral years. On his return to his native country, 
he finiſhed ſeveral pictures, among which was an dam and Eve, 
as large as life ; which is now in the Ja of Lord Powert 
court. During his reſidence in London, he painted feveral ſub- 
jets for the Shakeſpeare gallery; and a curtain for the Opera- 
honſe” at the Pantheon, which I believe was conſumed with the 
building: he was elected an Aſſociate “ of the Royal Academy in 
1794. While Mr. T-;/bam was at Rome, the preſent Biſhop of 
Derry, believiag him not to be ſufficiently induſtrious, wrote to 
his relation and patron (who allowed him one hundred pounds a 
year), to withdraw his penfion, in order to excite his zeal: the 
kind phyfcian obeyed the defire of the prelate; and the young 
artiſt was ſudgenty left without the means of ſubſiſlence Mr. 
Treſham, as a paiuter, appears to me to have more knowledge of 
| | | his 
The manner of electiag Aſſociates, which is the ſecondary order of honor, 
is thus—The gentleman defirous of becoming an Aſſociate, ſignifies his being 
4 candidate, by writing his ume in a book, within a certain period after the 
Exhibition, which I believe to be fix weeks. This tiſt is ſeat round to every 
Academician, who ſignifies his approbation, by making 2 icracch oppofte the 
name of the candidate he is inchued to fupport. On the night of election this 
liſt is opened; and any two, who have the majority of ſcratches aftixed to 
their ſignature, are pat ap to he voted for by the Acadegiicjans preſent : then 
he who has the majority is elected, and in due courſe receives the diploma of 
Aſſociate, This practice is certainty very obje&ionable, as the, perfon who 
has moſt ſcratches may be ultimately gejected; as fucceſs is dependant upon 
the prejudices of the Academicians who are preſent,” and not thoſe who are 
abſent ; by which means the election may bg pervertol from the original 
deſign of the inſtitution; and the moſt. pet fect young artiſt be baſſl:1 in his 
honorable er:deavours, by cireumſtances- operating to make vigilant policy 
uwIermine confilent merit. The diploma of an Ailociate if ſigned by the pre- 


feat,” but the diploma of an Academician is figned by the Kings 
2 WG. 
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his ſubject, than he has power to execute: he ſeems. to imitate 
Mr. W. Hamilton's manner, more than the preſentation of nature 
his intelligence is ſaperior to his mechaniſm, aud his colourng 
ſo ordered, that I am betrayed into the notion, that I ſee his pic- 
tures through a miſt. Yer, notwithſtanding this, 1 ſhall arrange 
him as one of the moſt conſiderabſe of the Iriſh artiſts. 

J have many doubts if ever Michael Angelo was able to exe- 
cute entirely what he conceived. His hope ran before his know- 
ledge—his figures are bold and commanding, and replete with 
greatneſs ; but are not altogether expreſſive of his very intimate 
knowledge of delicate proportions : he was among painters, what 
Hercules was among heroes, mort finewy, coarſe, and mighty 
than his competitors ; but not ſo reconcileable in his labours to the 
gentler claſſes of ſociety. 


It offends many of the vain profeſſors of the arts, that I will not 


allow them te praiſe themſehves in this work, as they are not merely 


rmitted, but inyited to do, in the periodical publications which 
nfeſt and miſlead the readers of this credulous city. I will not 
condeſcend to ſolicit praiſe from any; nor will I grant it, (much 
leſs ſell it) to any, whole talents do not, in my opinion, warrant 
the encomium. It is impoſſible to peruſe any memoirs in a mo- 
dern magazine, but tlioke which are written by the immediate 
parties, and which are replete with hyperbole, folly, and falſhood ; 
and it is worth ſome enquiry, to examine how far any eulogium 
can be valuable, in organs which are thus venditious and 
deſtructive. A Bourgeois a Peters, and a Garvey, may laud them» 
jelves, in ſuch vehicles, for a ſmall bribe, to the very top gallant 
of their baſe, arrogance ; but they ſhall not be ſuſtained in ſuch 
fallacious ideas by me, until I think they deſerve it. 

WILLIAM ASHFORD, landicape painter, js a native of En- 
gland; On his arrival in Ireland, be was appointed to a lucrative 
ütuation in the ordnance office; where he amuſed himſelf in his 
leiſure hours, with ſtudying drawing and painting; which he ſuc- 
ceeded in fo far, as to juſtify his becoming a pte ber, This gen- 
Hleman is more happy in his trees and his foregrounds, than bis 
figures and ſkies ; the former of which are too inaccurate, and the 
latter have too green a hue. 

——  HICK EY, portrait painter, is brother to the ſcniptor 
of that name; he was born in the Batchelor!s-walk, Dublin: he 
ſtudied at the national Academy, and afterwards in Rome. This 
artiſt was appointed to accompapy Lord Macartney, ip his extra- 
ordinary 1 to China, to make drawings of that country, and 
the dreſſes of the people: he js now 2 in London. 

8. POLACK, mic jature painter; an engliſhman: this gentle: 
man practiſed in Dublin with ſucceſs: he now reſides oppoſite 
Catherine · ſtreet, in the Strand, London, 15 5 
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THOMAS PVE, hiſtorical painter, ſtudied under the elder 

; he is now. in Rome, | £ 
HUGH CADELL, engraver on gems, ſtudied at the Dublin 

Academy, and was the pots of Mr. Logan. . 
GEORGE MADDEN, miniature painter, ſtudied at the Dub- 


lin Academy: he went to Italy with the Biſhop of Derry ; and, 
at his return, he painted miniatures in Dublin ; where he had the 
good fortune to attract the notice of a-widow lady, with an inde- 

endant income, whom he married. He has now retired to 


faſt. - | 

ADAM BUCK, painter of ſmall whole lengths in 2vax crayons, 
which is an admirable invention of his own ; they work with more 
freedom than chalks, and with more force than the commonly 
uſed crayons : this gentleman is a native of Cork, and ſelf-taught ; 
he practiſed in Dublin for ſeveral years, and is now in London. 

le appears to ſtudy the antique more rigorouſly than any of 
our emerging artiſts ; and by that means he will imbibe a chaſtity 
of thinking, which may panel lead him to the perſonification 
of apparent beauty. I have uſed the term apparent, becauſe 
beauty is unqueſtionably. either relative or abſolute: abſolute 
beauty cannot, in my opinion, be repreſented by the art of any 
human being; but relative beauty may; The belle idee cannot be 
enſorced by the cheeks or lips of a lady being tinted with vermil- 
lion; or by floating treſſes; or buoyant drapery ; or any of thoſe 
little trickeries, which have heretofore been employed as ſubſti- 
tutes for truth nor can it be gathered from any aſſemblage of 
fine women, as we are told, by Rafaelle, he required in the for- 
mation of his Galatea; becauſe the ſelecting a limb from one, and 
a feature from another, would produce a diſſonance in the whole, 
and deſtroy that ſubtle harmony iu the conſtituent parts, without 
which beauty cannot be produced. Nafaeclle approached to the 
divine conception, but he aſſuredly never reached it. * 

J. J. BARRALET, painter of hiſtory, flowers, and landſeapes, 
ſtudied in the Dublin Academy: this gentleman drew landſcapes 
with Italian chalk, in which he affected to imitate Vernet. During, 
the illneſs of Mr. Manning, he ſuperintended the ornament de- 
partment in the Dublin ſchool ; * 4 at his demiſe, became a can- 
didate for the ſituation," in oppoſition to Mr. Valdran; but loſt 
It, as. his rival had the protection of the Duke of Leinſter. When 
he loſt his election, he had the honor of having a'ſum of mone 
voted to him by the Dublin Society, as a compliment to his abi- 
litv, and a reward for his. attention. Since that period he has 
* engaged in ſtaiving glaſs, in concert with Meſſts. Hand and 

ey. | , 

J. P.BARRALET, landſcape painter and drawing-maſter, - is 
brother t6 J. J. Barralet'; he practiſes in London, and has had 
Jeveral of his views engraved by Picot. 5 4 
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CHARLES STOPELAER, a portrait painter in oils : this 


gentleman became a low comedian, and played at Covent Garden 
Theatre during the management of Mr. Rich. 

WILLIAM WATSON, portrait painter in oils and crayons, 
was brother to James Watſon, the metzotinto engraver : he was an 
eminent performer on the German flute : he was the intimate 
aſſociate of Mr. Robert Hayley, of whom I forgot to relate the 
following circumſtance, viz. he madea drawing for Lord Mount- 
joy, then Mr. Luke Gardiner; but the artiſt died while his 
Lordſhip was on the Continent : the ſubject is a Fox and Cock, 
which” is much admired by all connoiſſeurs. When Mr. Hayl:y 
was dying, he bequeathed the drawing to his patron, who rates it 
as invaluable. He caught his death by ſtudying from cattle in 
Lord Mornington's demeſne; where he acquired a ſevere cold, 
which terminated his being. | 
Mrs. WATSON, widow of the above artiſt, paints flowers 
and fruit : this lady is, to the females of Ireland, what, Mrs, 
Wright, the embroidreſs, was to the ladies of England—an im- 
prover of their tafte in the articles of perſonal ornament : nay, 
. gone fo far as to call her the Maria Cſtuay of Hi- 

roia ! | 
RICHARD CARVER, hiſtorical and landſcape painter: this 
. aftiſt painted an altar-piece at Waterford, which is finiſhed with 
ſome taſte, though not accurately drawn ; the colouring is not 
very ſimilar to the vivid fleſliineſs of the human body, 

OBERT CARVER, was the fon of the above gentleman, 
and his pupil alſo. This artiſt had talents more than ordinary : 
he paſſed his life priocipally in painting ſcenery for the drama; 
be worked at Drury-lane and Covent-garden Theatres : while at 
the former his merit procured him, as merit will, many enemies ; 
and the maliciouſneſs and littleneſs of their minds, were evinced 
by their filling his colour-pots with urine, and other xy 
1 | _ deeds 


When Mrs. COSWAY arrived in London, ſhe maintained her mother and 
brothers by painting likeneſſes in oil; and tome of her performances had 
great merit. It is but doing common juſtice to this lady, to obſerve, that ſhe 
poſſeſſes, in the aggregate, uncommon merit, Her 22 as a muſician are ſo 
enviable, that, previous to her leaving Florence, performed, as an inſtru- 
mental and vocal performer, all the recitative and airs of a favourite Opera, 
before the Grand Duke of Tuſcany and all his court. She has, evidently a 
melancholic ſeature in her deſigns ; which may be in a great degree attri- 
butable to the following calamity in her family, Her father was a Catholic, 
and her mother a Proteſtant; who agreed, that all the children ſhould be 
alternately of the Papal and the Lutheran perſuaſion ; but all the latter were 
poiſoned by a domeſtic female bigot. When the horrid fact was diſcovered, 
the cruch wench took ſhelter in a convent. Sir Horace Mann, our reſident at 
Florence, exerted himſelf in behalf of the diſconſolate family, to bring her ta 
zaſtice7 hut the monks oppoſed the defire ; and the acquieſcent Duke bowed 
unworthily in obedience to the infernat canons of the eccleſiaſtical ij nod 


— 
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deeds befitting vulgar men. He poi all the generous and 
— — of an Iriſuman; and died, a martyr to 
the gout, at his houſe in Bot- ſtreet, Covent - garden, in 1792. | 
Had this worthy man been leſs of a gowrmand, he might have 
been ſtill in exiſtence, and at the head of his profeſſion. That 
rſon who indulges his appetite with exceſſes, can never make 
any conſiderable advances id the arts; and thoſe ho commence 
their love of pleaſutes, unauthoriſed by diſcretion, when they have 
nearly obtained perfection, will, perforce,. from that moment, 
vitibly decline in the tenor of their laudable exertions, and gra - 
dually loſe that eredit they had acquired. - In the earlier ſtages of 
Yandyte's life, his progreis was wonderful ; but, when he became 
liſtleis, from the talſe appropriation of thoſe 2 rewards. 8 
which were legally due to the exertions of a genius ſo rare, his 
finer attributes were no longer viſible; and he at length was 
reduced to ſuch an ignoble ſtate, as to attempt an /apology. for 
thoſe weakneſſes, which he ought to have reſi ſted : When I was 
poor,“ ſaid he, „I painted for reputation 3 but, now I have 
acquired wealth, I paint for my kitchen: which was evidently pre- 
ferring the culinary art, to the art of painting; and acknowledg- 
ing, that the love of his cook had 3 tus love of glory. 
THOMAS WALMSLE, landſcape painter, was born in 
Dublin ; he ſtudied under Mr. Calumba, principal painter to the 
Opera-houſe, in London a he executed many of the ſcenes for 
Crow-ſtreet/Theatre, during the management of Mr. Day. This 
gentleman has publiſhed various picturetque views in Wales; and 
is now engaged in à ſimilar work, conſiſting of views of the bor - 
ders of the lake of Killarney; where nature is prodigally falubripus ' 
and majeſtically wild. it nnn ar 1 %% yas ' we 
HENRY HODGINS, 3 painter, is a native of Dub - 
lin ; he u the pupil of Nobert C This reſpectable artiſt 
has been for ſeveral yeats one of the principal ſecne painters: to 
Coventzgarden Theatte ee xv 11/4 ent 
——— SHERIDAN, portrait painter in oils, was a native of : 
the county ot Kilkenny: he ſtudied at the Dublin; Academy; 
andy; before his knowledge was equal to the undertaking, viſited 
London, where he commented practice. It will not appear won - 
dertul, that, under ſuch diſadvantages, his gains were too limited 
for a comfortable ſupport, His pictures were more deficient. in 
relief. than drawing: but tbis is a fault common to all young 
pamtersg Hullin, Titian, and #andyte,. in their earlier produe- 
tions, had the fame tailing. This indefatigable young man 
ſtruggled ithroagt' an..cleemoſynary probatidn, ati laboured 
much to know the true principles of .colonring ; but his hard,: 
farfunes chilled. his endeavours ; and he died in London, in 
179% bent dowu with grief. be 180 2 4 
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HENRY SEQUIN, engraver, [ſtudied in the Dublin Aca. 
demy - he chictly employed bis time in copying the Britiſh cari- 
catures, for the Printſellers in Dublin; and did ſeveral plates 
for the Hibernian Magazine; but was compelled to relinquith the 
purſuit from an ill ſtate of healt. „ 1 | 
WILLIAM HINKS, hiſtorical and portrait painter, was 
born in Waterford, and apprenticed to a Blackſmith ; this inge- 
nious and indefatigable gentleman is ſelf taught: while practiſing 
in the north of Ireland, he drew and engraved a ſcries of deſigns, 
exhibiting the progreſs of the Linen manufactory,-He is now in 
London, where he has executed ſeveral interefiing works from 
Triftram Sandy: an hiſtorical repre ſentation of the laſt interview 
of Lowis Seize, with his family, &c. &c. 4 
CARE, engraver, is the fon of a baker on Redmond- 
hill Dublin; he ſtudied at the Dublin Academy: bis principal 
performance is Charlotte at the tomb of Wirter, which he engraved 
in London, for Mr. K. Smith, | | 4 28 57 
Engtaving in Ireland, has ever been, comparatively conſidered, 
ima very low and imperfect ſtate; yet the encouragement to the 
French Artiſts, who ſo far: excelled/us, was not conſiderable: 
it is on record in Paris, that the great Balechor, could not venture 
to affix a price higher than ſix livres, for his inimitable print of 
the Norm: the greateſt reward he received, was, one thouſand 
louisd'ors, for engraving the late King of Poland's head 3 but he 
was baniſhed to Avignon, for taking off two hundred proof im- 
reſſions, as It was a private plate, aud done at the cohmand of 
Loris the Fifteenth. Perhaps the beſt engravings executed in Ire- 
land, are Mr. Milton's views, and they are pet formauces of but 
a ſecondary order, It is aflerted that the att in England, has 
been promoted by Lord Orford”; catalogue of painters and engra- 
vers, yet it is evidently à work written from hearſay;-and not 
knowledge; like the babbling of a Parrot, it conveys a borrow ed 
ſentiment, but operates no farther: it is little more than à con- 
fuſed amplification ot George Hertit pocket book, which he pur- 
chaſed. I have ever conſidered this gloſſy and ſuperkcial work, 
as a feeble; performance, involving no criteria for at artiſt; and 
which — — obtained but a very limited credit with ſociety, 
(beaſtly as it is), had the author, not been rich, and capable of 
ſuborning every critical 1 | err 
J. WALDRON, proſeſſor of ornament in the Dublin Aca- 
1 demy, to which fatuation. he ſucceeded on the death of : Mr. 
| Manage i=. OEM 
| | —- SISSON, portrait painter in oils, this artiſt affected 
5 to paint in the manner of Denner. 2 9 
N M are 24, dee i bis NN WILLIAM 
i * NER the painter, who finiſhed his. pictures in ſo labouted a ſtile, | 
q 22 in England. He was totally deſtitute of taſte, and — f 
i portraits in exact proporton to the prices which he was paid for them. 1 
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WILLIAM JONES, 1 painter, he made . ſevera] 
views of the Salmon leap at Leiſſip, and. the Water-fall in the 
county of Wicklow ; theſe views were engraved by Giles Kings 

CAPTAIN FRANCIS GROSE, a deſigner of, the Anti- 


quities of Eogland, Scotland and Wales; he died in Hublin, in 


the capital of that kingdom, in which he made many attempts to 
draw = veſtages of antientgrandeyr: there is a ſmalſ whole ng 
of him, r by Mr. Baxtalozzi after a, drawing by N. 
Dance *. ' This gentleman. exiſted, as one of thoſe innumerable 


. 


inſtances, which prove, that ſociety is ſo ignorant, and fo docile, 
as to admit an affumption of character, to operate as powerfully 
as real ability? the pretenſrons of fuch a man to a knowledge of 

ä the 


- For example; when a gentleman aſked him what he charged for a head, 
the reply was, from ten guineas to a thouſand | If, when the head at ten 
guineas was delivered, it was not thought properly finiſhed, be would give 
additional finiſhing. to the amount of ten guineas more. If it was not then 
high enough, he would bruſh away at face, drapery, and back ground, until 
the piece work amouuted to à hundred or two hundred guineas, at fo much 
> day; If his cuſtomer paid him ſufficiently, he marked the ſtump of every 
hair on the chin, Saving ff counted tim, a ceremony which this ini 
Girman always went through with the hairs on the eye laſhes. 
$ NATHANIEL DANCE, M. * R. A. Hiſtorical painter, is the ſon. of 
the late City ſurveyor, who erected the manſion-houſe, and brother to the 
preſent gentleman who occupies that office, and to the late James Dancę, aha; 
Love, who performed as a Comedian, for many years, at Drury-lane The- 
atre—he was the pupil of Mr. Hayman, from whom he imbibed à heavy 
manner of drawinZ and colouring, which, all the advantages of an Italian 
education, have not eradicated——during his ſtudies at Rome, he derived his 
chief ſupport by mak ing excnarſions to the ſea - ports, and drawing fortuitous 
portraits; there Ne became acquainted with the adorable Angelica Kauffman, 
who was ſo truly admirable and faſcinating, that it evinced the denlal of feel- 
ing not to be her flave—deleRable were the moments of this meritorious 
twain, while they rambled to Tivoli and its claſſic bowers: the lover pleaded; 
with the rapture of a Tibullus, andthe elegant nymph, delicately cheriſhed his 
defires; but as we are all frail, let it not excite amazement that the lady w 
in the iſſue, “ falſe to her vows,and ſaithleſs to her love” this event made a 
Woefal impreffion on Mr. Dance, and ſorrow was corroding his heart; he 
writhed like the Laacoon, and he imprecated like a Polyphemus, when Mr 
and Mrs. Garrick, interfered, and perſuaded him to fide away his recollection. 
When the paroxyiſm of his grief began to decay, cliaa Kinffman arrived 
in London, accompanied by a Britiſh female of diſtiuction, who is reported 
to have turned the Paſtor Fido of the lovely paintreſs, into ridicule ; but bis 
feſentment towards the fippant inconſtant was more than amply gratifiet by 
her firſt nuptial engagement, which was humiliating if not rumous—it was 
at this zra that he painted his Timer of Athens, which now decorates the 
Queer's' Patace, and of which, he ſhould be more proud, in my opinion, 
than in the ſneaking privilege of attending the Miniſtcr's Levee; and fattens 
ing tn thoſe ſmiles, which may be occaſionilly directed to the Ktaviils all 
the driveller, . | 1 4, 1 
Though Mr. Dance was beguiled and betrayed by Cupid, fo deeply, yet 
did his fuſceptible heart become again enchaiaed : he had the ſuperlative 
goud fortune to engage the affeRions of a widowed lady, whoſe mate had | 
1.6 8 G hurried | ; | 
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the fine arts, much leſs to the practice, was equally pref 

tuous and ridiculous, I have ſeen many, of what he called draw- 
ings of Britiſh Antiquities, and they were fuch miſerable efforts, 
as could only excite my diſguſt : In my opinion, they were not 
repreſentations but -uſrepreſentations of the objects delineated ; 
and that ſuch a farrago of jerror, could obtain any, the leaſt 
currency with mankind, is a damning proof of their folly and 
toleration.— I have been ſeveral times in his company, and found 
him a jolly, facetious, gentlemanly companion, highly franght 
with the wit of others, bur poſſefling none himſelf, and when he 
made the circle merry, he did not analyſe the impulſe ſo deeply, 
as to aſcertain whether they laughed ci him or at him t he was 
an erratic punſter, ſcudding between family and family, and 


- tweating under the pangs of his motley memory, to deliver an- 


tient conundrums, for the jocundity of children in the nurſery, 
ox at leaft to enliven thoſe who ought to have remained there ; 
but fuch dealers in the ſmall ware of Phoebus, are as common in 
this city, as the finny fry in the boſom of the atlantic : theſe ped- 
lars of morſels are not living by their wit, but their effrontery. 
Yet the ſophiſtication of Captain Groſe was innocent, though de- 
Jufive'; but we have a bun Ning and daring Inpeſter among us, 
whoſe being is the touchflone of human credulity ;* who has 


harried ſomewhat prematurely to his grave—ſhe, good ſoul, did not teize 


him long with her curvettings, but widows are fignificant, in their move- 


ments, and their fighs are ſeldom waſted on the deſert air; they know that 
time is flitting rapidly to eternity, and, that the body decays before the paſ- 
Gons. To be brief, they were married, and ſhe generouſly. put him in poſ- 
Sfſion of a fine perſon, and an eſtate, thirty miles in length and ſeven in 
breadth, with a ſaug Beorwgh, and all its concomitant advantages—happy 
Nathaniel: happy — | When the eſpouſals touk- place, St, Luke read 
the matrimonial ſervice in the ſemblance of a pariſh prieſt ; a Scion from 
the Stock of Timotheus, recited the Epithalamium, which was harmonized 
by ſix choral virgins from the interior of Hants, Apollo gave a fete. cham- 
eon Parnaſſus, and the muſes mingled Geneva with the Heliconian waters; 

in that delicious moment the ſouthern breezes prevailed : Flora put on her 
deſt bib and tucker, and Envy was fettered, and inactive; none then 

Nor Hymen, Graces here 
Nor _-_ to befriend the blooming bride ; 
+ - -But Fiends with funeral brands the proceſs led, 
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bs 
And Furies waited at the genial bed. 
* 


Let was that hour auſpicious which led him from the polite arts, and 
impelled him to cut his pictures in pieces, and, like another Saturn, deſtroy 


us own offspring ? 


lle has had one of his figures, engraved by Mr. Bartolozzi—I wiſh. his 
Timon had been as correctiy repreſented; I cannct difmis. this. article, 
without obſerving with regret, that ſo great a man, is preparing for a jour - 
ney to Venice; when Mr. Bartolozzi quits England, every admirer of graphic 
excellence muſt mourn; that the want of due ſpirit in the-Britiſh nation 
ſhould” accelerate the departure of an artiſt, whe 3 equally exemplary in his 
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tickled the nation with repeated artifices and is. now an 
of alluring that unthinking and unweildy beaſt, 1 
afhx an indelible libel upon the primeſt a | 
that Britain ever generated. | b a 
glory of his natign ee 2, ould urine upon the reptile, 
and nah the face of the earth. | rererÞ 
, The Death of CAPTAIN GROSR, 
(Being an Extract from a Letter written by bfr. CHRISTOPHER pack, 
hs al pv | who was preſent). 7 
My Friend Horace Hone, invited me to dine with him, as 
Captain Gtoe, and Mr, Gandox the architect and his family, were 
to he with him in the evening: after dinner we were looking out of 
the window, and ſaw Groje, and the two Miſs Gandons, one 
layiag hold of each of the Captain's arms, and walking very 
faſt din Dorſet · ſtreet: and a more groteſque groupe perhaps 
never appeared ſince the foundation of civil ſociety - pourtray to 
your mind a man five feet high, and weighing twenty-two ſtone, 
with a coat cut in the faſhion of thirty ſummers back, with large 
boots banging over his ancles, and a ſmall hat, which ſeemed 
merely ſtuck on one fide of bis head, with a playful girl holding 
each arm you, and the world I am ſure will forgive me for laugh- 
ing immoderately, at him, but in the ſtate of mind I now am, it 
gives me a ſevere pang, as it perbaps tended to ſnorten ſo valu- 
able a liſe. When he came upſtairs, puſſing and blowing like an 
over drove elephant, we were all jocoſe, and he joined in the 
mirth, though much out of breath: ab, ſays he, you are quiz- 
Zing at my latle chapeas here, holding it up; but let me fit down, 
and IH tell you. the adventure of the Hear aud Fiddle ; upon 
which he ſquatted bimfelf beſide me, and thus; I dined 
at the Chief Baron Zelverton's yeſterday, and after dinner we had 
infinite merriment; and, I believe; Eg enjoyed it fo much, 
that his eye - fight failed: for he took my big Kevenheller with 
um, and. left me this little rimming diſh; and then reheld up 
the hat at this point of diſcourſe, his tongue faultered, and his 
res became: fixed--I ſeized his hand, and found it cold, his 
chroat as diſtended, and he appeared in a ſmall degree convulſcd, 
we feared. it might increaſe, and with the aſſiſtance of the two 
Hants, Horte and Camillus, and Mr. Gandon, he was placed 
gently on the floor. I went on one knee and ſupported his 
bead 'and felt his pulſe, but they moved very lazily: the ladies 
bafled his temples ; but the ſpirit was ther quivering on his 
Lips, for he flightly writhed, and ſighed, aud died? In! is ſome- 
bat Gngular that he. ſhould be from his oun country, and yet ex- 
dire n the/arms of bis countrymen, and old friends; there being 
0.)one preſent but Mr. F. Mone, Mr. C. Hoe, Mr. Gandon, 
$:daughters and myſelf, who are all Engliſh,' He was intetred 
rith the ceremonials of decency in Drumeondra qhufch- yr 
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may believe that ſuch an inſtance of weakneſs' over 6ceutres, it3 
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ublin, on the 183th of May 1791. And his remains weng 
U his nephew, Lieutenant Greſe, the two Hor, 
rg | f who were all artiſts _ 
N KEATT! roma. og al : this aſpiring 
artiſt now practiſes in London. I nave fern. Al of his per 
formances which reflect much credit on his exerting». 
which was an impreſſive likeneſs of the Rev. Father O* Leary, 
" —£"ELMER, junior, painter of game and fruit: this 
artiſt is the ſon of Mr. Elmer, of Farnham, in Surry : he prac- 
tiſed in Dublin, and other parts of Treland, of 
- JAMES BARRY, R. A. The origin of this gentleman wa 
unpropitious; his father was a bricklayer in Cork; and the pro. 
feſfor of painting was wont to carry the hod: he emanated upon 
the general eye, by painting a ſigu of Neptune, for a whiſkey 
ſhop in that city ; and 'whictr was a production ſo uncommon fot 
a lad fituated as he was, that Dr. Long field immediately put hi 
and ol wing over him, and reſcued him from meanneſs, penury, 


{| oblivion; 
When this inconſtant man had returned from Italy, and vn 
much depreſſed in circumſtances and in ſpirit, and it was generally 
ſuppoſed that he was finking for want of a patron, the late Dult 
:of . Northumbcriznd, with becoming — invited the diſcon- 
Jolate artiſt to dine with him; and during the repaſt at Northuns 
berland-Houſe, the diſcourſe ran upon the diſtribution of the 
paintings around the room; among which was the inimitabe 
effort, by Letian, af the Carnaro family. How, Mr. Barry, de 
you approve of the placing of theſe pictures? ſaid his Gract 
* Oh, very well, my Lord Duke; but there is a capital place a 
the bottom there, in a ſide light, which is unoccupied,” ©! 
mean that vacancy to be filled by à production from you 
pencil, Sir; which I requeſt you to finiſh as ſoon as poſſible. | 
with the ſubject to be taken from the hiſtory of fr rol bit 
Mall leave the ſelection, the ſize, and the price, to be fixed by 
yourſelf; and have only this to add, that you will eontrive tow 
troduce a maſter of the Horſe in the grouping, and draw n 
portrait in that character. After this inſtruction the parties ſepr 
rated; and in the enſuing week his Grace called upoh the arti 
repextedly, who was uniformly denied. At length the-Dult 
fatigued by ſuch caprice, ſent him a letter by his Jer vant, det 
ning to ſpeak to him; when the inflated Jam Barry was pleabe 
40 expreſs himſelf thus: Go to the Duke, your maſter, 'frien 
and-tell him from me, that if he wants his portrait painted, h 
may go to the fellow in Leiceſter-fields ; for that office hl 
never be fulſlled by me. This anecdote was told by Mr. Gobi 
Stuart, to whom the Duke related. it ; and though fe petio 
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lis, it muſt be admitted, is one of thoſe awkwatd event © +» 

- which may be more detrimental to thoſe ho never thus erred 

than him who did ; inaſmuch as it may prevent another noble- 

man, with a ſimilar greatneſs of mind, to ſaccour another artiſt 

ſimilarly neceſſitous. If Mr, Barry, poſſeſſing a ſtrong under», 

ſtanding, and, I think, a good heart, can be ſo egregious; hom 

much charity ſhould we direct towards thoſe who are not ſo highly 
ifted? Yet it proves, moſt unhappily, that Vanity aſſumes the 

7215 of Pie, to ſupercede thoſe rational centinels, which were 


placed, as an.outpoſt, to guard the underſtanding. 4 
For a more particular account of Mr. Barry, ſis Memoits- of 
the: Royal Academicians, p. 125. L r 
| DEGREE, was born at Antwerp, and the ſon of ataylor, 
who lived in thetgyeat ſquare near the cathedral z when a child, 
bis manners yweterſo engaging, that an Abbe ſolicited his father, 
to let him (educate him for the church; which |, 290% his 
parents readily acceeded to: by this gentleman's inſtructions, he 
foon became a: tolerable: proficient in the claſſics; and had read 
ſo-much-of the controverſies as to form an opinion of his own 3 
which was diametrically oppoſite to that profeſſed by his patron. 
The Abbe finding he would not make a good prieſt, knew he 
would make à good painter; and articled him to Mr. Gerrards 
of Antwerp, for 5 ycats. Gerrards was an imitator of De Wits 
the celebrated baſſo relievo painter. The firſt works of tar 


. 
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are hardly tõ be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of his maſter,” but 
copying che models of Flamingo, he acquired a broader mannet 
put more tender ile of colouring. - In the year 1782, when I 
rifited- Antwerp, be was then ſtudying the Engliſh language 
with a view. of going to London; to which place, Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds had invited him iu 1758 1: be came to London, for thy 
9 of going to Dublin, where he had pictures to paint for 
1 Latonche. Sir Joſhua received: him with every mark 
affention, aud wiſhed him to ſettle in London; but on his decli- 
vidgi that prqpoial, he made him a preſegt of fifty guineas to 
bear his expences to Ireland :., De Gree did not keep a ſhilling 
ot the money, but ãmmecliately remitted it to his aged parents, 
ot Antwerp: to rhom he was a moſt affectionate and dutiful 
oh, His frſtwork in Ireland, was executed for Mr. Latoncbe, 
tor whom, he had painted ſeveral pictures during his reſidence in 
Antwerp: © De Gree thought be could not in honor charge him 
more for bis works, than he had done when in Flanders; and he 
receiver a ſum for a large work, that hut barely om his board 
11 lodging in 3 family. On my arrival in Dublin, in 1787 ; 
found him in a bad Hate of health, the cauſe of which Was toa 
cloſe application, and the prejudicial mode of living. that, he 
Purſued : he had but two ſmall rooms, in the one be kept. his 
Faves and flept, and in the other he worked, ſo ä 
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day and night, breathing an atmoſphere poiſoned with the fumes 
of lead, which brought on thoſe violent bilious attacks to which 
he died a martyr.. The low: prices which he got for his pictutes 
would not allow him to relax or indulge himſelf in the ſtimulus 
of a ſmall portion of wine, which he had been accuſtomed to 
in his own country: for if he had, he could not have indulged 
tNimſelf in the much higher gratification, of ſending a portion of 
his earnings to his aged parents ; which he always did to the 
utmoſt farthing he could ſpare, ſo much fo, that, when he died, 
he had only a few ſhillings in his poſſeſſion; though his illness 
was but of a few days duration. 1 think it neceffary in the 
memoirs of a man ſo amiable, to deny a report that * been 
maliciouſly circulated at Antwerp, that he died a _ to 
intemperance. As a friend, he was warm and ſincere, all his 
actions were governed by philantrophy, and honeſty ; his manners 
were affable, and cheartal and he: never loſt a friend after 
having gained one. He excelled in painting graupes of boys in 
mnitation of alto relieve on marble; and many of them, are ſuch 
maſterly deceptions, that it muſt be a nice obſerver who would 
not think them real projections having conſtantly employed 
himſelf in the painting of children, from Fiammęo, he neglected 
the ſtudy of anatomy, and defigned the adult figures very inicor- 
rectly. He made an attempt at portrait painting, but did not 
ceeed, He died in Dublin in 1788. 
FJONATHAN BUCK, L. L. D. was born in Dublin, and 
educated at Trinity College; this gemleman paints ſmall” land- 
ſeapes in oil, with a delicate pencil: he is the ſon of the late valuable 
Dr. Beet, who was private tutor to the preſent Lord Chancellor; 
he had the honor of educating two judges, four fellows of Trinity 
College, and one biſhop, but had not the happineſs of being 
aſſiſted by either, although he had paſſed a moſt exemplary life 
in the iullruction of youth — be was benevolent; though a prieſt, 
and urbane though a ſcholar! The Chief” Baron Tebverton offi- 
ciated as his principal uſher for ſeveral years, yet, none of bis 
family were preferred, or -benefited;” by! ſach a powerful, but 
regardleſs phalanx. Mr. Joxathan' Buck, is ohe of the moſt 
accompliſhed men in Europe; yet, by ſome- irreconciliable 
ſatality, which, but too — is attendant on wiſdom ! he 
is compelled to live at the village of Mona eres, in the county 
of Kildare; on the very limited annual ſalary of fifty pounds, 
although his family is numerous, and his merits unqueſtioned. 
When Mr. Arthur "Yowng * was in Ireland, he received many 


 ® The aptitude of perſons to receive that as true, which is no more than 
the ſportiveneſs of ſomie ſneering communicant ; has oſten proved injurious 
to the character of 'a ation: and I remenibetr am anecdote of Mr. Athu 
Tumg, which I heard at Goree in the county of Wexford; Which completely 
elucidates this remark that yery e,, traveller, who 'appears 2 140 
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eieilities from Dr. Buck; yet what was Dr. Buck, and what is 
Arthur Voung? | 
If any of the ſplendid perſonages alluded to, ſhould peruſe 
this ſtatement, the world may expect, they ſhould ponder and 
bluſh themſelves into ſhame. | 
ROGERS, an artiſt of very inconfiderable merit, ap- 
ars to have been the father of landſcape painting in Ireland; he 
refided in Cork, and deſerves hardly to be mentioned; bur that 
he produced the meritorious Butts, who was his ſcholar, and 
who poſſeſſed all the requiſites from nature to form a perfect 
painter; but his vices blunted his faculties, and put an early 
riod-to his exiſtence ; or he would have been, perhaps at this 
time, proudly ranked by his countrymen with Claude, Ponſſa, and 
Milſon: poor Butts had a ſovereign diſdain for thoſe obligations 
which bind the wife and the diſcreet. His landſcapes were im- 
preflive copies from the wild ſcenes which abound in the county 
of Cork, and the romantic views on the margin of the Black 
Water. No man was more happy in his choice of nature: his 
breadth of light and ſhadow, and harmonious colouring, are in a 
high degree faſcinating ; and the facility with which he painted 
created wonder. He is ſaid to have finiſhed a picture of any fize - 
his employer choſe for one guinea ; and he would often carry a 
charming compoſition to a whiſkey ſhop, and fell it for a crown; 
with which he got literally drunk ; and refuſed to work again 
while a penny remained to incommode his pocket. In about his 
thirtieth year he went to Dublin, and became acquainted with 
Chapman, the picture cleaner. Theſe inconſiderate aſſociates occu- 
pied the fame roof; but had a partition, which biſected the garret 


icudded through ſeveral kingdoms, in order to prove that turnips are the 
catholican for man and beaſt; was ſome years ago at Goree, making notes 
on the cultivation, wealth, reſources, and national proſperity of Ireland; 
when ſome peaſants were ſwimming their horſes in the ſea, on à Sabbath 
day; being charged up to the muzzle with the rage of information, he 
eagerly enquired the reaſon of ſuch an extraordinary immerſion, and as 
there was an undeſcribeable ſomething in his mien, which fed their mirth ; they 
treated him rather ſarcaſtically, and told him that they ſwan their cattle in 
the ſea, decauſe they had all the mange; which piece of quizzing intelligence, 
he carefully committed to his common place book, and afterwargds.declared 
to the world, in his tour; that, in that part of the iſlund, be ſaw the 
paddies ſwimming their horſes, to cure them of the mange 
When the ſame verſatile pilgrim was in the north of Ireland, walking, in 
a ſultry day, on the banks of the tranſparent Lough Neagh, (the waters of 
which, are ſuppoſed by the country people, to poſſeſs the power of changing 
all objects that touch it into wood), He ſuddenly knelt down, being thirſty, 
to drink of the clear and inviting beverage, when a ſhepherd, who had 
obſerved the tranſation- from an eminence, ran down the hill bawling ja 
haſte, by the Holy Father man, if you touch that you'll have a Wooden ' 
Head.” The exclamation was untimely, for the luckleſs F.R.S. had gulped to 
ſatiety ; but how far the prediction of the Spalpeen was juſt, I ſhall leave to 
; he determination of thoſe,” who have peruſed his agricultural labours. 


into. 
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into two ſepatate apartments; and an aperture was made in ; 
through which a tankard or jag could paſs. Butts fat on ong 
fide, producing gems of art; while Chapman, to pleaſe an igno- 
rant employer, was mutilating, by rubbing and daubing, the pro: 
ductions of the beſt maſters, on the other. The jug. or po 
was handed inceſſantly through the hole to each while any 
liquor remained ; and, when that failed, they jointly quitted their 
labours. But this vulgar ſocial madneſs too quickly curtailed the 
being of the thoughtleſs Butts; who may be rather ſaid to havg 
periſhed than die: though he had been carbonaded periodically by 
miſery, he could not, or would not, avoid the fire of ruin. 

SAMUEL HILL, portrait painter in crayons, and teacher of 
drawing: he travelled through the provinces ; and taught draws 
ing for ſeveral years at the ſchools of Portarlington, in the Queen's 
count. 
g VALGRE, hiſtorical painter and architect, is a native 
of Italy: this gentlemen had been for ſeveral years under the 
protection of the Margnis of Buckingham ; and executed various 
ornaments at his ſuperb ſeat at Stowe, in Buckinghamſhire j 
when that nobleman was appointed, a ſecond time, to the vice» 
royalty of Ireland, Mr. Yalgre attended him; where he has de- 
figned various edifices, partaking of both taſte and utility : he 
remains and practiſes in that country; and nieets with that emi- 
nent encouragement which his acquirements demand, from 8 
liberal nation. | 

——— - LEE, portrait painter in oils; he flouriſhed in 1724 
2 y Wc as one of the earlieſt painters that ever practiſed 
in Ireland, 


' 
PINE, a miniature painter, practiſed in Dublin and 
Connaught ; he was the fon of Mr. Pize, the engraver ; and 
brother to Mr. Pine, the hiſtorical painter. 

JOHN COLLINS, mitiiature painter in profile, is a native of 
England.” This ingenious gentleman is better known for his 
amuſing lecture called Collins's Bruſh ; which he exhibited in 
Ireland, with ſucceſs, at the ſame period that be purſued this di. 
minutive branch of the arts : he now reſides in Birmingham. 

CHRISTOPHER PACK, hiſtorical, portrait, and landſcape 
painter, was born in the city of Norwich, in 1750 ; his father 
was the lineal deſcendant of Sir Robert Pack, Bart. who made 
himſelf ſo conſpicuous in the reign of Charles I. and was a mer- 
chant in that city; but, having entered into partnerſhip with met, 
who, under a cloak of puritanical ſanctity, concealed the baſil 
'defigns, he found himſelf in a ſhort time plundered of hs pro- 
perty. C. Pack was at this time in his fifteenth year, and had 
made ſome progreſs in the art of painting; he had produced 
many copies from M ilſon's landſcapes, and ſome portraits; but 
theſe portraits not being congenial to the wiſhes of his r 
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who were of the ſociety of Quakers, they par Fg him to refine 
quiſh the and apply himſelf to bufineſs; which he did, with 
indefatigable induſtry for fame years, in the Norwich manufac- 
tory« Buring this period he ſrequently went to London, and 
there formed an acquaintance with the late eſtimable Jas Morti- 
mer, who not- only recommended him to make Fate ius * 
feſhong but invited him to live with him. The duty he o to 
the inclinations of his parents, for ſome years overbalanced his 
tiatural propenfity ; but the repeated loſſes his father ſuſtained, 
and the ſtagnation put to their trade by the American war, deter- 
mitied him to abandon it, and purſue painting as a profeſſion. In 
the year 2478s he went to London, and got introduced to Sir 
Fabre Reynolds, whoſe portraits he attentively copied for ſome 
time; but, from too cloſe an application, and unuſual confine» 
ment, he was fo impaired in his health, that he thought it expe- 


dient to leave London. He returned to his native place, and 


there began to practice as a portrait painter; from thence he went 
to Liverpool; and, inthe year 1787, he returned to London; in 
which place he remained but a few months: when he was in- 
duced to make a journey to Ireland; being previoufly recomy 
mended by Sir Zo/ue Reynolds to the late Duke of Rutland, wha 
was then vice-roy, and whoſe intention it yas, to have eſtabliſhed - 
another public academy for the polite arts ; but his unexpected 
death rendered the meaſure abortive. Mr. Pack is now practiſ 
ing in London, with much reputation. I have ſeen an original 
head of Werter, by this artiſt, which approaches, in the colour. 
ing, nearer to the charming tafte of the Venetian ſchool, than any 
other inſtance I ever ſaw, by a native of this realm. 1 
NATHANTEL GROGAN, was a native of Cork; he 
ſerved an 2 to a wood turner, in that city; during 
this period, he attained an intimacy with Butts, and imitated his 


pictures, which ameliorated his tafte, and called forth 4 deſire 
to; excel in the fine arts. He ſerved in the army during the 
American war, and at its termination, he revifited his native © 
place, where he now reſides; he paints landſcapes in a flile little 

inferior to Butts, but his forte conſiſts in an apt delineation of ' 
humorous ſubjefts; in which he correctly repreſents the manners | 


ictures from 


his pencil, not inferior to Egbert Hemſtiri —be has publiſhed 
lome aguatinta views of the ſuburbs of Cork, which poſſeſs 
great truth; and it is much to be regretted, that ſuch extraordi- 
nary merit, iſſuing from ſuch diſadvantages, ſhould want ade- 


quate protection, and adequate employment.— His partial appe - 


tite has made him exclaim 
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— WARREN, herald painter; now practiſes in London, 

JONATHAN FISHER, landſcape painter, was born in Dub« 
Un ; be was originally a woollen draper in the Liberty of that 
eity, This gentleman may likewiſe be arranged as ſelf · educated. 
He has been particularly indebted to the patronage of Lord Port. 
arlington,” About the year 1782, he publiſhed a ſet of views of 
the Lake of Killarney, which were engraved in London from his 

paintings. | 
- _ Mr. Fißber, as an artiſt, is not entitled to a very diſtinguiſhed 
praiſe: his manner likewiſe is too cold: yet, it ſhould be known, 
that whoever ſtudies landſcape painting in Ireland, will be led 
into this error; as the face of the country ſeldom conveys an idea 
of warmth ; which is an effect ariſing from the frequency of 
ſhowers drawn from the Weſtern ocean. 

As I am approaching to the end of theſe memoirs, I muſt again 
lament, that the gentlemen of Ireland do not ſufficiently evince 
that kind diſpoſition towards the Fine Arts, which is indiſpenſ · 
bly neceſſary to their eſtabliſhment, When I was in that generous 
nation, I walked through every province, and have to regret, that 
Liaw but few inſtances of a ſupreme taſte. The firſt was a ſuperb 
cabinet, painted by Fardyte in his youth, for an anceſtor of Sit 
Martin Foulkes ; and which was afterwards purchaſed by Mr, 
Warburton, of Garryinch, in the Queen's county, where I copied 
it in the year 2980; the ſubjects were an illuſtration of Ovid's 
Metemorphoſes. The ſecond was a collection at Caſtie Bernard, 
the ſeat of Lord Bandon, near Bandon : the third was Mr. Stew 
art's, in Dublin: the fourth was the Duke of Leinfler's gallery: 
and the fifth was, a well-ſelected aſſemblage of drawings and 
prints, iu the poſſeſſion of Mr. Alexander Mangin, of Dublin. I do 
not aver, there are not other inſtances in Ireland, equally indica 
tory of a poliſhed taſte g but I took much pains to ſee every thing 
that was admirable in that purſuit, and this is the reſult of my 
enquiry. Lord Powerſcourt and Lond Ely had each manypictures; 
but I did not claſs them as very genuine or highly valuable. 

When my judgment. was required as to the authenticity of 2 
painting, I gave offence unwittingly by my candour : but I could 
not injure, the memory of the grea/ dead ſo much, as to call a copy 
an original. Yet this unpleaſant iſſue was not confined to Ire · 
land ; the quackery of picture dealere produced the ſame conſe · 

in Scotland. 4 very reſpectable gentleman of Perth · 
thire, who favoured me with many attentions when I was travel- 
ing through that county, became cool in his civilities towards me, 
becauſe I yoyld got indorſe the impoſition of ſome venat picture 
merchant ;” by affirming, contrary to my conviction, that an im- 
. perfe& copy of Guido's Cleopatra was an original picture; as my 


Sword, in ſome degree, ipyolved 3 reflection upon his diſcern 
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S 
ment, he received my declaration as a little injury, and we patted 
without the energies of a friendly adieu ! "4 

It was the intention of the late Duke of Rutland, to eſtabliſh 4 
ſchool for painting in Dublin: and, after his death, the preſent 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons would have put the jcheme 
into a proper train for its accompliſhment : but, previous to the 

lan being laid before the public, it was deemed neceſſary that 
it ſhould be examined by ſome of the artiſts ; and all who 
were conſidered as perſons that could have any thing to do in 
ſuch an inſtitution, were invited to ſee the plan, before it ſhould 
be finally delivered to Mr. Fofter + but this rational meaſure was 
fruſtrated by the intervention of a few inconfiderable men; who, 
impelled by either envy or ignoranee, brought forth a triple- 
headed monſter, which they denominated an Academy for Arts, 
s Muſeum for Mechanical Works, and a Repoſitory for Manufac» 
tures, all combined in one ſettlement ! This egregious proſpettus 
was pou and ſubmitted to the conſideration of the venerable 
Earl of Charlemont ; who momentarily imagined, that ſome public 
— | might germinate from ſuch an eſtabliſhment ; and he pro- 
feſſed himſelf the patron of the meaſure; until an ample invefti- 
gation enſued, which was fatal to the wiſhes of its authors, 

The original idea that was given to the Speaker, and which 
would have been put in execution, but for this peeviſh oppoſition, _ 
was as follows. ; | 

The ſchools of the Dublin Society were to remain in their prifs 
tine ſtate ; and an Academy for Painting was to be formed, to 
receive the ſcholars, after they had affed through the rudiments 
of deſigns It was to be compoſed of a Preſident, and twenty 
members, of the firſt claſs ; who were to regulate the conduct ot 
the 8 and art unlimited number of the ſecond and third 
claſſes. Viſitors were to be elected from the whole ſociety, to 
attend in rotation, in the Academy of living models. A national 
gallery was to be erected ; and the firſt ſpecimens of ancient art 
that could be purchaſed, were to be depoſited in it for the uſe of 
the ſtudents: and, to improve the national taſte, it was to bs 
opened two days in each week for public inſpection; and, during 
the remaining days, the ſtudents were to have been allowed to 
copy them, under the inſpe&ion of the late Mr. De Gree; who 
was to have been conſtituted the Keeper, which would have been 
a permanent oftice': the prefideat, viſitors, arid lecturers, to be 
elected annually, In the failure of this ſcheme, by a conſequent 
abortion), * part of the Triſh empire have much to deplore, 
regard the fine arts, with all their emanations of delieacy au 
genial influence upon human manners. | | 

ſhall now conclade my criticiſm upon the ſtate of the Fi 
Arts in our ſiſter kingdom; and endeavour, by ſome — 
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remarks, to diſpoſieſs this _— of their folly, 
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($4) 
— VV ARREN, herald painter; now practiſes in London, 
JONATHAN FISHER, landſcape painter, was born in Dub« 
ln ; be was originally a woollen draper in the Liberty of that 
city. This gentleman may likewiſe be arranged as ſelf · educated. 
He has been particularly indebted to the patronage of Lord Port. 


. About the year 1782, he publiſhed a ſet of views of 
the Lake of Killarney, which were engraved in London from bis 


paintings. 


Mr. Fisher, as an artiſt, is not entitled to a very diſtinguiſhed 
praiſe : his manner likewiſe is too cold: yet, it ſhould be known, 
that whoever ſtudies landſcape painting in Ireland, will be led 
into this error ; as the face of the country ſeldom conveys an idea 
of warmth ; which is an effect ariſing from the frequency of 
ſhowers drawn from the Weſtern ocean. 

As I am approaching to the end of theſe memoirs, I muſt again 
lament, that the gentlemen of Ireland do not ſufficiently evince 
that kind diſpoſition towards the Fine Arts, which is indiſpenſ - 
bly neceſſary to their eſtabliſhment, When I was in that generous 
nation, I walked through every province, and have to regret, that 
Liaw but few inſtances of a ſupreme taſte. The firſt was a ſuperb 
cabinet, painted by Vanayle in his —— for an anceſtor of Sir 
Martin Foulkes ; and which was afterwards purchaſed by Mr, 
Warburton, of Garryinch, in the Queen's county, where copied 
it in the year 1480; the ſubjects were an illuſtration of Ovid's 
Metemorphoſes. The ſecond was a collection at Caſtle Bernard, 
the ſeat of Lord Bandom near Bandon : the third was Mr. Stew 
art's, in Dublin: the fourth was the Duke of Leinfler's gallery: 
and the fifth was, a well-ſeleted aſſemblage of drawings and 
prints, iu the poſſeſſion of Mr. Alexander Mang ia, of Dublin. I do 


not aver, there are not other inſtances in Ireland, equally indica. 


tory of a poliſhed taſte g but I took much pains to ſee every thing 
that was admirable in that purſuit, and this is the reſult of my 
we gp + Lord Powerſcourt and Loxd Ely had each manypictures; 
but I did not claſs them as very genuine or highly valuable. 
When my judgment was: required as to the authenticity of 2 
painting, I gave offence unwittingly by my candour : but I could 
not injure. the memory of the grea? dead ſo much, as to call a copy 
an origigal. Vet this unpleaſant iſſue was not-confined to Ire- 
land 3; the quackery of picture dealere produced the ſame conſe- 
in Scotland. Fi very reſpectable gentleman of Perth · 
ire, who favoured me with many attentions when I was travel 
ing through that county, became cool in his civilities towards me, 
becauſe I yoyld got indorſe the impoſition of ſome venal picture 
merchant ;” by affirming, contrary to my conviction, that an im- 
perfe& copy of Guide's Cleopatra was an original picture; as my 
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ment, he received my declaration as a little injury, aud we patted 
without the energies of a friendly adieu ! * 

It was the intention of the late Duke of Rutland, to eſtabliſh 4 
{ſchool for painting in Dublin: and, after his death, the preſent 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons would have put the ſcheme 
into a proper train for its accompliſhment : but, previous to the 
plan being laid before the public, it was deemed neceſſary that 
it ſhould be examined by ſome of the artiſts; and all who 
were conſidered as perſons that could have any thing to do in 
ſuch an inſtitution, were invited to ſee the plan, before it ſhould 
be finally delivered to Mr. Foffer : but this rational meaſure was 
fruſtrated by the intervention of a few inconfiderable men; who, 
impelled by either envy or 2 brought forth a triple- 
headed' monſter, which they denominated an Academy for Aren 
« Muſeum for Mechanical Works, and a Repofitory for Manufacs 
tures, all combined in one ſettlement ! This egregious preſpectus 
was printed, and ſubmitted to the conſideration of the venerable . 
Earl of Charlemont ; who momentarily imagined, that ſome public 
2 might germinate from ſuch an eſtabliſhment ; and he pro- 
feſſed himſelf the patron of the meaſure; until an ample invefti- 
gation enſued, which was fatal to the wiſhes of its authors, | 

The original idea that was given to the Speaker, and which 
would have been put in execution, but for this peeviſh oppoſition, + 
was as follows. ; | 

The ſchools of the Dublin Society were to remain in their prifs 
tine ſtatez and an Academy for Painting was to be formed, to 
receive the ſcholars, after they had affed through the rudiments 
of deſign. It was to be compoſed of a Preſident, and twenty 
members, of the firſt claſs ; who were to regulate the conduct ot 
the "a + and au unlimited number of the ſecond and third 
claſſes. Viſitors were to be eleted from the whole ſociety, to 
attend in rotation, in the Academy of living models. A national 
gallery was to be erected ; and the firſt ſpecimens of ancient art 
that could be purchaſed, were to be depofited in it for the uſe of 
the ſtudents i and, to improve the national taſte, it was to bs 
opened two days in each week for public inſpection; and, during 
the remaining days, the ſtudents were to have been allowed to 
copy them, under the inſpection of the late Mr. De Gree; who 
was to have been conſtituted the Keeper, which would have been 
a permanent office * the prefident, viſitors, arid lecturers; to be 
elected annually, In the failure of this ſcheme, by a conſequent 
abortion, that part of the Triſh empire have much to N who 
regard the fine arts, with all their emanations of delieacy aud 
tenial inſſuence upon human manners. | | ö 

ſhall now conclade my criticiſm upom the ſtate of the Fi 
Arts in our ſiſter kingdom; and endeavour, by ſome — 
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remarks, to diſpoſſeſs this —_—_ of their folly, 
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Though I have mentioned the antique works with reverence, 
T would not have it underſtood, but that thoſe wonderful mony- 
ments of art may even be ſurpaſſed ; as they are oe perfect, 


though amazing. Rafaelle enacted wonders; yet he was fre- 
quently unequal to himſelf: the temperament of the mind is not 
always compatible with the demands of ambition y and the greateſt 
genius may be ſo enfeebled by diſeaſe, and brutalized by habit; 
of i as not to be known or underfiood through the 
organ of his labours. | | 
I have been accuſtomet to believe, that the diſpoſition to excel 
eatly argues the poſſeſſion of fuch a power. I think there iz 
me undeſcribable communication to a young mind, aRuated by 
a virtuous hope, that braces the faculties, and gives them energy 
to purſue and grapple at what is excellent: and ſueh will conh. 
der painting as the miſtreſs of their affections, to whom they 
mould cleave with the adheſion and pertinacity of true lovers. The 
Muſe is fo jealous of her dominion, that ſhe will not be even 
neglected with indifference ; and thoſe who wifſn to enjoy her muſt 


de unceaſing in their aſſiduity. To a character ſo modelled and 


ſo inſpired, the approaches of vulgarizy would be a torment ; its 
touch would paralyſe its ſyſtem, like the magicianꝰ wand: —yet, 
all this diſtinction of propenfity and intellect, is neceſſary to hi 
who aſpires to be a perfect painter“. 


As to the eſſential article of colouring, the priſmatic colours, 
which may be ſubdivided by mingling into ſeven diftin& hues, 


are equal. to all the purpoſes of the painter; and that artiſt who 
cannot make them equal to his defires, witl never be great in his 
execution with any. I have known many ' who have neglected 
every nag for chymiſtry ; and who, after being immured for 
aboratory, have acquired nothing bat pale looks and a 

$-Qion, involving the. ___ = 

| | , 


* De Efe de la Peinturt. | | 
«Nous avons dit, que la peinnire etoit un art, qui, par le moyen du def- 
fein & de la — — une ſuperficie pl, tow les — — 

C'eſt ainſi a-peu-pres que la deſiniſſent tous ceux qui & ont e, & 
9 > qu | qui ew br Ele 


ne Seſt aviſe juſqu aujourd'hui de trouver a redire a cette 


contient trois parties, 1a compoſition, le deffeim; & te color, qui font l' eſſence 
de lapeinture, comme le corps, lame, & la raiſon, font Vefſence de Vhomme. 
Fi de meme que ce n'eſt que par ces ti ois dernietes parties que l homme fait 
paroitre pluſicurs proprietez & pluſieurs convenances qui ne font pas de ſon 
efſence”';, mais qui en ſont Pornemetit, comme par etemple, les Sciences & 
les Vertus : tout de mẽ me auſſi ce weſt que par les pargies eſlentie les de ſos 
art, que le peinture fait connoitre une inſinitè de choſes qui relevent le 


de les tableaux, quoiqu' elles ne ſoient point de Veſſence de la peinture: telle 


font! les propnetez d' inſtruite & de divertir, ſurquoi bon faire cet 
queſiion alles conlderable, r 
| 2 | Felix, Tome VI. 
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ruin, like the attachment of the inſe& to the flame. Gum juniper, 


diflolved in ſpirits, formed the varniſh of the Venetian ſchool; as 
uſed by Tintoret, and his competitors ; and I believe they uſed 
oils as little as poſſible.— Sir Foſbra Reynolds was inceſſant in his 
toil to diſcover the Venetian manner; and he was ſo undeter- 
mined at laſt, that he may be rather ſaid to have made pictures 
than painted them. The encauſtic, or wax mode, which is attri- 
buted to the ancients by Count Caylus (whoſe reſearches have 
amended the taſte of Europe) has not obtained the credit he 
expected. It is believed, from the wiſeſt authorities, that the 
Egyptians and Greeks painted firſt in water colours; and then 
varniſhed the ſurface, to give the tints an eſtabliſhment. I have 
little doubt myſelf, but that the Venetian white, ſo much a 

plauded and ſought after by the moderns, was made of pulveriſed 
marble, rendered impalpable and manageable. The antients 
attempted to make phytic a ſcience, and failed: the moderns have 
made a trade of it, and ſucceeded. The ancient maſters attempted 
to make colouring ſyſtematic, and failed: the modern painters 
have made it ſophiſticate, and are rewarded. It is with the 
Engliſh ſchool of painting, as with the Engliſh ſchool of mufie, 
there is no original principle in either: the pyebald taſte of the 
nation is imbibed from thEcontemplation' of the works of aliens; 
and we have the fingular arrogance to make our robberies a right, 
The material point which leads to deſtruction with our junior 
artiſts, is, that few aſk for an opinion, but all-for approbation 
It is with them as with the ladies. I have known but few who 
would not moſt eagerly devour flattery, though it was adminiſtered 
by the beings they deſpiſed : on theſe occations, the candidates 
for univerſal approbation are truly willing to abſorb their antipa- 
thies in their vanity, and hoodwink their diſcernment to gratify 
their feevings. It is fomewhart extraordinary, that the love of our 
temporal characters, while here, ſhould be more powerful and 
governing, than the love of our eternal character, which will ope- 
rate ſo irreſiſtibly hereafter! As this is, in caſes almoſt innumerable; 
an admitted truth, how imperfect and paradoxical a being is man, 
who can ſoberly prefer the limited applauſe, which he bra 
muſt decay, to that endleſs approbation, which will endear his 
name to the preſumed concluſion of time? But this abaſtaog con- 
viction is one of thoſe deluſire felicities, which ſpring from our 


' overcharged vanity, and are ſtrengthened by our ſurreptitious 


will :=they tremble at the developement of their claims, e 1 
prieſt at the inveſtigation of morality, leſt the argument ſhould 


. deſtroy their character. ; 


Among all the arts of decoration, and thoſe ſubſervient to thi 
mtereſts of pleaſure, which have been introduced in the various 
ages of civilization, there are none comparable” with Patuting'# 


tho aptients might ſurvey the richeſt produce of the Tyrian loom 
n ö | wick 


with negative delight; but that ſenſation fled, when the obje& 
was removed : it left no impreſſion that was dear to the memoty 1 
but we have various inſtances on record, of the extacy they 
knew on beholding the works of Timantes, Parrhafius, Zeuxis, and 
Protogenes, On occaſions like thoſe, all the force of ſympathy 
burſt u the heart; the mind was under the dominion of its 
beſt paſſions, Love, Admiration, or Pity : and, as their imme- 
diate force ſubſided, ſober felicity budded from the reflection, 
which pondered upon the departed object of excellence with a 
fond tenacity: | | OW | 

There are matiy ſcientific perſons, who affert there is a paucity 
of genius among us; but that is not my perſuaſion : I think we 
are a people too vain for the great and ſublime purpoſes of art, 
Yet; if chis vanity. were wholly zatioxah it would lead to the 

efforts: but, alas, it is perſonal; and only evident in the love 
of our vile ſelves. Hence the painting of portraits ſupercedes the 
painting of hiſtory ; and we are more ſolicitous to behold the 
repreſentation of our irregular lineaments, than the bright deeds 
of bigh and renowned men, I believe with Martial, that the dig- 
nity of genius is ſuppreſſed by the want of due ſuſtenance 5 aud 
that conviction 5 our diſciples liſſleſs and unaſpiring. 

Sint Mecenates non decrunt Flacce Marones. 

As every vaſt effort muſt ultimately be ſanctioned by the rvs- 
LIC JUDGMENT, it fills me with regret to declare, that very, 
very ſew of that abominable maſs, from whence encouragement 
iſſues, have any capacity to appreciate works of art; and, by a 
luckleſs fatality, they uniformly incline to the intereſts of abſar- 
dity. To their groſs faculties, deformity is not hideous, and per- 
ſpicuity is unſeen; they grope their dirty paſſage through exiſt- 
ence, like moles ; and are never fo miſerable, as when dra 
from their filthy progreſs, and illumined by the beam of day and 
reaſon. It is this baneful prepoſſeſſion and ſtupidity, that gene- 
rates thoſe impoſtors which cover and incumber our iſland; and 
are more numerous than the occupants of the fecund ocean. This 
is more the language of ſorrow than antipathy: the inclination to 
mark a fault is ſo univerſal, and indicative of envy, that a great 
mind would rather ſuffer trifling inaccuracies to paſs, than evince 
a diſpoſition to cavil : but, when it is apparent that truth, and 

race, and honor, may be rendered ſubſervient to falſhood, it 
— Ws neceflary for the more critical to jnterfere, and aths 
due limits to the wanderings of genius, 

We have had two rival publications, which have been ſome- 
what oſtentatiouſly foiſted upon the world, as illaſfratjons of the 
martyred Hogarth / I ſhall urge nothing as to the erudition ot 
ability of either of the contending authors; as I think the per- 
* formances do too much in that way to leave any doubt in the 


eneral mind: but, as to the prints, which ume to call the 
8 * prints, they preſume | 40 


— 
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ſublime Hogarth in epitome, they are moſt ſcandalouſly defec· 
tive : indeed, thoſe engraved by Dent are, in my thought, not ſuf- 
ficiently correct to embelliſh the furface of a paper of tobacco ; 
and, to admit it 1s poſſible for a human being, po eſſing any know- 
ledge of taſte, to regard ſuch vulgar and vile attempts to copy 
our pictorial moraliſt with temper, is to ſuppoſe they are deficient | 
in every faculty that-uplifts or adorns our nature. I truſty. that 
after the candid manner in which I have treated the profeſſional 
character of the proprietor, in this work, that what I now aſſert will 
have its due weight. It is not befitting me, to extinguiſh an ole 
woman, who is tottering on the edge of her ſepulchre. I am not 
diſpoſed to bind a torpid matron upon a bed of ſteel: every ord- 
nance of charity and gallantry war againſt the idea. God torbid 
that I ſhould even endeavour to tarniſh her civic baubles, or ſaatch 
the hot cuſtard from, her gums. If ſhe periſhes under this reproof, 

I will chaunt a requiem for her troubled ſpirit. Yet, what will 
not hope or vanity effect? She * be conſoled in her agency, 
when the meaſures the morality of WILL PETERS; and recon- 


ciled to ber beauty, when ſhe contemplates the frontiſpiece of 
Joux WIIEkES. | 

I have now terminated theſe ſtrictures on the ſtate of the Fine. 
Arts in Ireland; and I truſt they are accompliſhed with as much 
accuracy as could be imagined in an original work of ſuch a com- 
plex tendency ;. at any rate, the fidelity of = authorities muſt: 


remain unimpeached. As the deſire to pleaſe all is chimerical, it 
cannot be expected, that ſo irritable a body as Artiſts ſhould be 
equally ſatisfied with my feeble diſcrimination : yet, I have not 
written to inflame, but ameliorate. Theſe profeſſors are ſo im- 
perfectly conſtituted, that the moſt inſufficient among them con- 
lider the loudeſt praiſes as their indiviſible right: and to that ſtern 
cenſor who prefers truth to deception, they direct every ſenti- 
ment of reſentment, and every deed of anger. Perhaps no being 
who has wrote created ſuch a malign hoſt of foes as I have; as 
none may have thought it ſafe or expedieat to be 10 ingenuous: 
and I am compelled to be more cautious in my agency than the 
uſual claſſes of mankind, as there are a thouſand arrows drawn to 
the head, to overthrow me, whenever I may preſent a vulnerable 
point to their yengeance, | Tos i 


'* _ ADVERTISEMENT. 

FROM THE AUTHOR, TO THE IRISH NATION, ..; 
IT 45:the preceding Memoirs have been collected with much trous 
ble and expence; and as their manifeſt tendency is to 22 the culti» © 

vation of the fine Arts in Ireland, and perpetuate the memory of the 

Profeſſors in that kingdem ; the author preſumes to hope, that no Iriſh 

Bookſeller will» be ſo ungenerous as to copy his labor, and make thing 

regret that he attended, ſo many years, to its completion. 2 
| THE END, 
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SOMEnime fince, there refided, in the vicinity of Fulham, an ; 
elderly lady of elegant manners, but oppreſſed by penury : her 
deportment and language were ſuch as to induce many enquiries 
as to her real name and progreſs in life, all which ſhe carefully 
concealed. At length, the preſſure of age, and fickneſs, and 
poverty, brought her to her death bed ; when lying on which ſhe 
experienced the kindeft attentions from a particular family in that 
neighbourhood. A repetition of theſe kindneſſes produced 2 
friendſhip, which impelled the dying Lady to make the following 
declaration :——** I have been well educated, and tenderly reared, 
It was my misfortune, in the early part of my life, to be conſi- 
dered as handſome ; and I became th toaſt of the hour: many 
young Gentlemen == their addreſſęes to me, but without the 
dehredetfet, as I had fixed my virgin predilections on a Gen- 
tleman, who, by the ſuavity of his manners, and the force of his 
accompliſhments, became the point of admiration in thoſe circles 
in which I then moved: I was inclined to believe that our 
on was mutual: but alas!“ faid ſhe, © how egregiouſly, how 
fatally was I deceived ! but let me not bear too heavy upon his 
memory, for he is now no more—who he was, and what I am, 
vou may know, when I die, if you have the curioſity to examine 
the contents of that trunk; which certainly contains but little of 
any value to you; though I have ever confidered it as my ark, 
which incloſed the covenant between the idol of my mind and my 
weak heart. All I have now to/intreat of you is, that in addition 
to your various and unmerited attentions towards me, you will 
not ſuffer my remains to be interred at the expence of the pariſh, 
I am not aſſured, that this fort of pride, at ſuch a criſis, is phi- 
loſophic ; but, if it is folly, pity and indulge me.“ In a few 
hours after this communication ſhe expited, and her requeſt was 
fulfilled to the minuteſt article. When the trunk was unlocked, 
the ag letters from the late Sir Jos uu RATNNH)nsG, to this 
lady, were diſcovered. They are principally written from Italy, 
uid will certainly operate to throw a aeto light u that cele- 
brated character, and totally remove the long received idea, that 
he was the author of the Diſcourſes delivered at the Neyal Aca - 
am, or a man of that learning which it has been generally ſup: 
poſed. 8 : ALEX AP December 
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| | ne Mis Wale" 3 19 %,. 01 
My-mnimoty is — nee e 
no I vrit you about my expedition before I left England, fince; 
I am ſure I have not, for I have writ to nobody. I ſaild from 
Plimouth ſo long agone as May 11th and am got no further yet 
than Port Mahon, but before you mall receive this expect to be 
on tother ſide the water; I have been kept hete near two months 
by an odd aceident, I dont know whether to call it a lucky one or 
not, a fall from a horſe down a precipice which cut my face in 
ſuch a manner as confined me to my wry 1 that 1 was 2 
to have recourſe to painting, nge 
* muſement at firſt i 
no finiſhed as many 
will come to a hund 
F pounds the unlucky | 
"Queſtion is my lips are ſpoi * 
kiffing for my upper 
buriſed that a great 5 12 
cut off and the reſt 
that 1 have but a — 
to look at, but in 
wont perceive the d 
80 far it has been 
tour to me that can 
When we were at ſea 
myſelf with reading 
uſe of a well choſen 
Books which belong'd to 
was allways in his Cabb 
and drank with him ſo that 
voyage did. not coſt m 
There 1 be the more mony you know to ſpend at the Jubilee. 
Whenever the Commodore went a ſhore at Cadiz Liſbon Gib- 
ralter he allways took me with him and even when he wiited uport 
the Day or King of Algiers I went with him and have had the 
honour of ſhaking him by the hand three ſeveral times,” he Intro- 
"IE" , © duced 
lt hiatus in the e ie wetafioned by 4 ROY wann 


torn away. 1 
+ This was the late Lord Keygel, 
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duced me likewiſe to the Governour here General Blackney in fa 
ſtrong a manner that the Governour jnſiſted on my not being at 
any expence whilſt I was on the iſland but to eat at his houſe and 
ordered his ſecretary to provide me a lodging. You may ima · 
gine I ſpend my time here very agreably, here are about thirty 


— — Balls continually at the Generals, and on Board 

r will write to you again to let you 
know-how. to dire& to me in the mean time I ſhall be much obl;- 
ged to yon if you will call and fee that my Goods are ſafe and not 
ſpoiling I would write to him who has them cquld I think of his 
name I ſhould be glad if you had a ſpare place in your garret that 


could be at houſe 
7 10 From your flave J. REYNOLDS. 


P.S. My compliments to Mr. Chai lton and Mr. Wilks I hex 
the whole world js to be at the Jubiles I hope to ſee Mr. Char. 
ton at leaſt there At Liſbon I ſaw a Bull fight and another u 
Cadiz, which will be the ſubject of mapy conyerſations hereafter 

To Mii Weſton, | 
In Great Queen fireet Lincoln's Tun Fields 2 


Dear Mi W efton, R 

1 wonder I hays not recciy'd an "Ankear 6a all the Letten! 
have ſent you this is the third from Rome and one before fron 
Mahon 1 ſuppoſe they have all miſcarried ſo I take this oppor- 
tunity of ſending one by my good Friend Mr. Dalton and a Wor- 
thy man he is, I hope he will deliver this Letter himſelf that you 
may be acquainted and when I return we ſhall have many agree 
able jaunts together, 

T ſhall ſet out from Rome immediately after the next Lent or 
Carnival, Give my ſervice to Mr. Charlton and Mr. Wilks ard 
tell them that if it was poſſible to give them an idea of what is to 
be ſeep here, the remains of Antiquity the Sculpture, Paintings 
ArchiteQure &c. they would think jt worth while, nay they would 
break through all obſtacles and ſet out immediately for Rome, theo 

the Carnival of which I have heard ſo much that I am reſolved to 
Kay here to ſee the next which they fay will exceed all the former 
face there bas been none this Jubile or Holy year ſo the next the) 
will make up for the old and the new, If they would ſet out ſo a 


to be here a Month or two before the Es after which ee. 


K 
and I will accompany them (as we intend to do otherwiſe). ta 
Venice and from thence to Paris ſeeing every thing between thoſe 
two places that are worth ſeeing going now and then a little out of 
the direct Road and from thence to England or perhaps we ſhall 
go to Antwerp firſt. I am not in jeſt nom but good earneſt and 
wiſh they would really think of it Mr. Dalton will acquaint them 
with the time ſuch a journey will take and the Expence, and the 
moſt expeditious way of travelling, I dont think they need be out 
of England above a year I wiſh them a good journey if they will 
write me when they ſet out I will come as far as Florence to meet 
them, * 
ſend me all the news you know, not ſergetting to ſay ſomething 
about my Goods F | 
I am My Dear Miſs Weſton, ' 8 
5 . , Yours J. REYNOLDS, | 

P. S. Dont forget to remember me to Mrs. Sutherland, Mr. Hart, and 
Mr. Price if you ever ſee them and the Mr. Pines not forgetting the little 
8 girl at Weſtminſter by the Park. write me immediately immediately by the 

ürſt poſt Mr. Dalton will tell you how to direct. | 
To Mifs Wefton 
In Great Queen flreet Lincoln's Inn Fields London. 
Dear Miſs Weſton- | Nome. April 30 1581 
Your letter I reced with à great of pleaſure and as tis 


increaſing a pleaſure to communicate it. I read it to a great many 
Engliſh that were at the Coffe houſe but without mentioning the 
writer (tho if 1 had, it would have been much to your honour) 
for you muſt know when a Letter comes from England we ars all 
$ impatient to hear news, and indeed your Letter whas full of it, 
and however it happend every perſon took the ſame pleaſure in ijt 
a my ſelf Mr. Lovelace Mrs. Pine were known to molt of the 
painters, others knew Miſs Hambleton and others Mr. More. 
others Miſs Guntings indeed their fame had reached here ſome 
tine agone. But nobody but me knew the weſtminſter Girl a 
lack a lack ſhe has been brought to bed and tis a fine Chumning 
boy but who is Lord John ? well who would have thought it oh 
the naſty creature to have to do with a man. I am ſorry you have 
been at the expence of paying for my Goods I ſhall take care to 
repay you with, thanks when I return which will be infallibly this 
year we ſet out in about too months time and take the tour of 
Venice and through Germany and let France alone till next year 
avs it lies ſo near. England that I can take a trip there in a ſum» 
- 
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Aer dad back aga itt ey fllow ener- ur. anne abo like 
n en eee Nara 3 64 sen IU be "MY 

We are all extremely aMicted- for the loſs of the Prince of 
Wales who certainly-wauld have been-agreat:Patron'to Painte 
as he already was to Mr. Dalton 1 feel do additional forrasy og 
his atdount, Fbzxg my cothpliments to bim particularly and tall 
Fitdds I dont form to: myſelf | any aden of © perſon more mie 
rablethar the Princeſs of Whales muſt be, deprived at once uff 
Huſband the loved and with him all thoughts of ambition, Aditi 
will not defire you to write any Anſwer to this Letter becauſe 
mall remove from Rome to Florence and other Parts of Italy 


that you wont know where to direct, but T walf bor for chat fe 4 


ſon gr dn to ou , Rememenber me to. Am 
2 10 7 1 18 Bua! Yours J. 12 


eee ee, 
the original letters are left for in in the poſſeſſion 


of ol 
RICHAR DON, Pe, Of Lat Lark Hausa u un Strand 6, hl 
thoſe who peruſe. them have been literally and 


Wis 8 4 
Vader he apprehenfian — mauy may Aut. 15 7 


- faithfully co Though there is not much of the fervon of love 


in the ſo epi it 3s certain, from the final N of ens 
fon, that a, mutual affectian bad exiſted ;, although i 
* been eventually deſtroyed in the boſom of the er gal- 
r, by a mare ſplendid hope, or an object more charming. 
eau have no governing principle in this meaſurè, but he defire 


to eſtabliſh truth. I would rather be the blazonerob bis gαοNf.. 


iſhments, than the detector of his 2 of cygu common g 
edge. Thoſe W peruf t is volume will perecne that 1 _ have 


17509 ted in the uſual Junacy relative Wl _y 2 — 
ae „L. am impticated in an 2 

Sede, tod willingly admit — —_ — 

more rigorauſly examined. If -a man ever #9664 d eruditiog, 

vhich had been aquired, un bed of clathc tram 15 * a maſler, N 

muſt 2 "ou at tuch a petic of his 1 as that, in Which thi 

coreeipond Ce Was, en in the meridian-and bloom a 


e, * — e Underſtandling has been ſhaltered by calamity, {of 
thectenete wi recolli tion obliterated by ſocial tumult. I am m 


delftiviogaphs the diegt) of that Ps Ko es acquired. ab 4 


* a ite A ney 
7" gor would 
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Land 9755 Ful would not yep 
had for real ſon to, believe I could es 
be faded BE. as an adults to any Catfſe, 
Tor the-otigln aud Hetty of my argument. 
* mizut be Mr AiAettor-was vac im ral dt 
ou | THE END. 
> 2 


